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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vocus is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express moncy order. Other remittances at send- 
ei risk. Single copies ten cents. a 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
ef each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaint:.—Subscribers who fail te receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers whe are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or en any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting that fact. 


Entered at N. Y, City P. O. as ad Class Matter, 








class newsdealer throughout the United 


Wiis is regularly on sale by every first- 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 


Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
ritain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are: 


Albany, A. C, Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damreli & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J}. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M, Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T. &. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Geo, Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co,, 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 80, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. 8. Davis & Co ,96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Providence, T. J] Hayden, 92 Weybosset St, 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle, 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R.£& Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St, 

St. Paul, A Isaacson, 110 E, 4th St. 

Toledo, J. Huntley 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee, 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote frem New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
PRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 





THE FRANKO FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA. 
THE FRANKO-HEGNER STRING QUAR.- 
TETTE., 

THE FESTIVAL MUSICAL AGENCY, 

489 Fifth Avenue, New York. Vocal and instru- 
mental artists in every branch of music engaged tor 
private or public entertainments. 

CLARENCE ANDREWS, Manager. 








PERSONAL SERVICES 





MISS HELEN MERRITT 
Shopping by mail. Commissions of all kinds 
execittea promptly and seasonably. Correspondeace 
favited. Orders for art embroidery a specialty. 


110 East 46TH STREET, New YorE 
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OPEN QUESTIONS 


Nswers to the second open question will be published in the 


last number of February. 


The five dollar honorarium 


awarded to Mrs. J. Whitworth Buck, Waco, Texas, for the 
best answer to the first open question has been sent, by her in- 
structions, to the Babies’ Ward of the Post-Graduate Hospital, as 


appears by the correspondence : 


Vogue, 
154 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Dear Sir : 

Enclosed herewith please find check 
for $5, sent you by instructions of 
Mrs, J. Whitworth Buck, Waco, 
Texas, who was declared winner of 
our prize in our first open question 
competition, the question being, 
‘¢ What is Tact?” 

The instructions are:  ‘* Please 
give the $5 to the sick babies of the 
Post-Graduate Hospital.”’ “ 

Yours very truly, 
Vogue. 

17 January, 1896. 

Mr. D.B. St. John Roosa, President, 

N. Y. Post-Graduate Hospital, 
Second Ave, and 2oth St., N. Y. City. 


New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital, 
Second Ave. and 2oth St. 


New York, 25 Jan., 1896. 
Publishers of Vogue. 


Gentlemen : 

We beg to convey to you our thanks 
for the check for $5 which you re- 
cently sent to us for the sick babies 
of our hospital. A letter of acknowl- 
edgment, expressing our appreciation 
of the gift, has been sent to Mrs. 
Buck. Yours very truly, 

Bache Emmet, 
Treasurer. 


The second open question is: 

To what extent may a married man on terms of particular friendliness ; 
with propriety pay his honorable atten- and under what circumstances, if any, 
tions to a married woman not related may he call upon her, make her pres- 
to him, but with whom he may be up- ents, or appear with her in public? 

WHIST 


will be published next week in the number dated 13 Febru- 


_— XII. hand in whist, elucidated by Miss Gertrude Clapp, 


ary. 


In the following week a problem will be given. 


Vogue will be under obligations for the addresses of whist clubs 
sent to it by whist students who appreciate the great value of the 


scientific methods of becoming proficient in the game. eve 
whist club in the United States Vogue is recommended as an indis- 


pensable periodical. 


To every 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


He direct utility of this feature of Vogue is weekly becoming 
No question is regarded as unworthy a care- 
ful and complete reply provided it manifestly presents some 
In this number are some questions of more than 
Special atten- 


more evident. 


actual perplexity. 


ordinary interest, and among them is one on whist. 
tion is drawn to this because the fact should be thoroughly under- 
stood that whist is open to correspondence as well as any other 


subject. 





ROLL OF 
AMERICAN ARMORIAL FAMILIg£s 


ARRANGED BY MORTIMER DELANO, PURsUly 
ANT OF ARMES 


Generat Note.—In the following :o\| 
which is to be published alphabetically by in 
stallments, will be included those America 
families that have a well-established righ: t 
coat armor, by inheritance, grant or other 
wise. 

For convenience the arrangement is to be 
as nearly uniform as possible, and confined tg 
a statement of the date of immigration to 
America, the earliest ancestor of record, the 
arms, crest, mantling and motto. 

If further particulars are sought, they wil 
become the subject of special investigation. 

For nearly every name in this list a com 
plete genealogy is procurable by researc 
among authentic records. 

The inherited right, of any family included 
in this roll, to bear armes is not guaranteed 
The genealogues have been subjected to care 
ful and impartial examination. Doubtfu 
claims have been withheld until furthey 
search shall have determined their validity 

Correspondence is cordially invited. ‘ 


ADAMS New England Gentlemen of Ancestr 

Descent : Henry Adams of Braintree 1634 & Rob 
ert Adams of Ipswich 1635—from Roger Adams 
lineal des, of Sir John ap Adam Knight & Lord d. 131 
M P. Baron—1299—1309 Charlton Adam Somerset 
shire Origin from the Marches of Wales, 

Armorial Bearings Johes Ab Adam 1310 Inherited 

Armes : Argent, on a cross gules five mullets or 

Crest: Out of a ducal coronet or a demi-lion affron 
tée gules , sometimes proper ,and gardant argen 
All upon the wreathed helmet 

Mantling: Argent and gules. Mottos: Sub cruce 
salus & Loyal au mort 


ADAMS Maryland Gentlemen 

Descent: Francis Adams born 1680 — He and 
descendants used the coat-armor of William Adam 
Esquire—who purchased Charwelton Manor in 1360 
England. 

Armorial Bearings Right Unproven 

Armes ; Ermine, three cats-a-mountain passant i 
pale sable 

Crest : A greyhound’s head couped ermines charged 


on the neck with two bars gemelles or. All upon 
the wreathed helmet 

Mantling: Ermine and sable 

ANDERSON New York Gentlemen 


Descent: Alexander Anderson born in England 
1775 and came to America He used coat-armor o 
Henry Anderson Gentleman of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
—granted 1547 by Heralds College 

Armorial Bearings Right Unproven 

Armes: Or ,onachevron gules , between three 
falcons heads erased sable ,as many acorns slipped 
with leaves argent, on acanton sable three martlet 
argent 


Crest: A falcon’s head etc of the field. All upon 
the wreathed helmet 
Maantling: Or, gules and sable, Motto : Vigil 


APPLETON Suftolk now of America Gentlemen 
of Ancestry 

Descent : Samuel Appleton of Little Waldingfield 
b. 1586 & of ee Mass 1635—from John Appulto 
Gentleman of Waldingfeeld magna, Suffolk—live 
1396 d 1413 — Holbrook Hall estate —— 

Armorial Bearings Authorized 1883 by Burke 
Inherited 

Armes: Argent, a fess sable between three apple 
gules slipped and leaved vert 2 & 1 

Crests: An elephant’s head couped sable eared or 
in the mouth a snake vert coiled about the trunk 
Out of a ducal coronet or, three pine. apples ver! 
the tops purfled ofthe first —or— All upon wreathed 
helmets. 

Mantling: Argent and sable. 
bonum & Difficiles sed fructuosae 


Mottos: E malo 


ALLISON New England Gentlemen 0 
Ancestry 
Descent: William & Michael Allison left 


Avondale Scot. for England then to America 16; 

Thomas Allison came 1645—all brothers. Fron 
John Mac Alister of Cairnduff Avondale Lanarkshire 
1310 A lineal des. of Angus Morclan Donald lord 
of the Isles & Kyntire 1284—a des. of Sameried 
thane of Argyle & Rex Insularum died 1164 m. 1140 

Armorial Bearings Arranged from the Mac’ic 
Alastair arms 

Armes: Or, an eagle displayed gules armed sable 
surmounted on breast with the galley or — fo 
lords of the Isles— 

Crest: A raven sable or a rock azure —ancient) 
crest of “L's of the Istes”— All upon the 
wreathed helmet 

Mantling: Or and gules 
perterras In general use 


Motto: Per mare, 


ARMSTRONG New Hampshire Gentlemen 

Descent: Robert Armstrong | Charter] born co 
Londonderry Ireland, in New Hampshire beford 
1722 — Andrew Armstrong went to co, Fermanag) 
N. 1. early 17th century & inthe army 1645, son © 
Christopher lord of Maingerton—from John Arm 
strong lord of Giltsknock Hall , Eskedale—Scottish 
border— Executed 1530 

Armorial Bearings Arranged from the Pedigr<e 

Armes: Argent, an arm proper habited gules issu 
ing from the sinister side , holding the lower part © 
a broken tree eradicated vert, top leaning to dex'cr 

Crest: Arm in armour embowed proper. Al 
upon the wreathed helmet 

Mantling: Argent, gules and vert 
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— > DRESS LININGS < 


1164 m. 114 ; Ladies and dressmakers everywhere have proved 
amie ; Will Not their high character. Positively unchangeable. 
a a g Not affected by perspiration. Made in several qual- 
For omgere Whe Crock ities for the finest gowns and. inexpensive dresses. 
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MARRIED 





Adams- Molesworth .— At St. James's Church, 
Piccadilly, London, on Sat., 1 Feb., Beatrice, daugh- 
ter of the late Flounsy Adams, of Georgia, U.S. A., 
to Capt. Molesworth. 





DIED 





Chapn.-— On Sat., 25 Jan., at his residence, No. 
5 W. 37th St., New York, of heart failure, Lindley 
Hoffman Chzpin, son of Julia S, and the late Abel 
D. Chapin, of Springfield, Mass,, in the 42d year of 
his age. 





Rusyon.—Theodore Runyon, U.S. Ambassador 
to Berlin, cn Tue., 28 Jan., in Berlin, Germany. 

Chep:n.—Lindiey Hoffman Chapin, on Sat., 25 
Jan.,at 5 W. 37th Si. 

Metcalf — James Betts Metcalf, on Sat.,1 Feb., 
at $9 E. 56th St. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Barton-Pratt, 
Kidd-McClay. 
Ogden-Miller. 
Voorhees—Barnes, 
Neil-Benney. 


Miss Marie Barton to Mr. John H, T. Pratt. 
Miss Barton is the daughter of Mrs, Walter Fremont 
Barton, from Buffalo. Mr. Pratt is of this city. 

Miss Alice A, Kidd to Mr. William H. MecClay. 
Miss Kidd is the daughter of Mrs, Howard Kidd, 
trom Tivoli, N. Y., and granddaughter of the late 
James Kidd«f Albany. F : 

Miss Ida F. Ogdento Mr. B. F, Miller. Miss 
Ogden ie the daughter of Mr. William B, Ogden. 

Miss Ethel Voorhees to Mr. Thomas P. Barnes. 
Miss Voorhees is the daughter of Mrs, James B. 
Voorhees, 

Miss Edith Neil, of Columbus, Ohio, to Mr. Albert 
Barnes Benney, of Pittsburgh. Miss Neil is the 
daughter of Ex-Governor John B. Neil, 


WEDDINGS 


Cavidson-Quay.— Mr. Louis R. Davidson and 
Miss Mary Agnes Quay, daughter of Senator 
Matthew 5. Quay, were married at the residence of 
the bride’s parents, Washington, D. C., on Tue., 28 
Jan. The Rev. Dr. Tennis Hamlin officiated, 
Miss Corai Quay was maid of honor, Lieut. A.G, 
Quay was best man. 

Laurerce-Montesth.—Mr. Robert Cutting 
Laurence and Miss Jessie Monteath, daughter of 
Mrs. Swinburne, were married at the residence of the 
bride's mother, New Brighton, Staten Island, on 
Thu., jo Jan. The Rev. Thomas O, Lowe officiated. 


WEDDINGS .TO COME 


ColeeDavidso. ...0scs-cccsevcctess Wed., 12 Feb. 
Fiske-Palmer........ yous eeChe, weak Sat.,8 Feb. 
Wood-Hunt........000 recccceseces Mon., 6 April 


Fiske-Palmer.— Mr. Lyman Otis Fiske and 
Miss Liilian Palmer, aaughter of Mr. Albeit M. 
Palmer, will be married at the residence of the 
bride’s parents on Sat,,8 Feb. The Rev. Dr. E. 
Walpole Warren will officiate. Miss Marie Charles 
will be maid of honor. Mr. John S, Douglas will be 
best man. 

W ood—Hunt.—Mr. Gilbert C. Wood, son of 
Mr. William H. S. Wood, and Miss Ethel Hunt, 
daughter of the late Seth Bliss Hunt, will be married 
in Si. Bartholomew's Church on Mon., 6 April, 


RECEIVING DAYS 
MONDAYS IN FEBRUARY 


Miss Laura J. Edwards, 


Mrs, Ostrander 11 W. 47th St. 


Mrs. William C. Eggleston... ...... 19 W, 56th St, 
Mrs, Jonas Kissam, 

Miss Grace Kissam............+¢- . The Osborne 
Mrs. Charies Phelps, 

Miss Ethel Phelps.......... «20. «22 W. 32d St, 
Mrs, Joceph Tuckerman,.... ...374 Fifth Ave. 
Bre. Oliver J. WER6...60 cccrccossese The Waldorf 


TUESDAYS IN FEBRUARY 
32 W. 36th St® 


Mrs. William H. L. Lee........... 

Mrs. Teackie Wallis Lewis......... 33 E. 28th St. 
Mrs. Winslow S. Pierce..... ......- 1g W. 58th St, 
Mrs. Henry H. Sawyer........+--.- 218 W. 44th St, 
Mrs John Sedgwick, 

The Misses Sedgwick............ 312 W. 8oth St. 
Sico tates GEN Eocccc we pceccsessees 50 Fifth Ave, 
Ris. J. PTR oe. wees cevccieces 163 W. 81st St. 
Mrs. Lucien C, Warner.... ...-...2,042 Fifth Ave, 
Mrs, Walter R. Gillette, 

Miss Curtenius, ......-.e00..-+---24 W. goth St. 


WEDNESDAYS IN FEBRUARY 


Mrs. Daniel Butterfield............. 616 Fifth Ave, 
Mrs. Walker Curry......2..-.see00- 21 E. 6tst st, 
Mrs. Porter. .o0.- 0 Sees GeO Ss 0Cen 17 W. 82d St. 
Mrs. Henry A. Patterson... ..... 329 W. 75th St. 
Mrs, loreph Tuckerman Tower... ..374 Fifth Ave, 
Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer Robb...... 110 E, 39th St. 
Mrs. George G. Wheelock... ....... 75 Park Ave. 
THURSDAYS IN FEBRUARY 

Mrs. J]. Muhlenberg Bailey.......... 77 Mad. Ave. 
Mrs. t. Bergh Brown, 

The Misses Bergh Brown......... 309 Mad. Ave. 


Mrs, Wiliiam Gaston Hamilton, 


The Misses Hamilton............ 105 E, 21st St, 


Mrs. Gilbert M. Plympton, 

Miss Plympton....... spotecccos SO Ws FRM, 
Mrs. Thomas Townsend Sherman....114 E. 22d St. 
Mrs. Benson Bennett Sloan,.........141 E. 36th St. 


FRIDAYS IN FEBRUARY 


The Misses Falconer........0000 sees: 8 E. 52d St, 
Mrs. Edward Haight, 

a ee ... 24 W. 11th St. 
RE SEE BIEN i cbio es Senvere eo 49 E. 29th St. 


Mrs, Maynard, 
The Misses Maynard......... ....286 Mad, Ave. 


ee OO 6 W. 2oth St, 

Mrs. J. Bleecker Miller...........s00- 56 W.oth St. 

Mrs, Franklin Paddock.......... --- 17 W. tIoth St. 

Mrs, J, Langdon Schroeder...... .++..37 Fifth Ave. 
DANCES 


Belmont.—Mr. Perry Belmont gave a dance at 
855 Fifth Ave. on Mon.,27 Jan. Receiving were 
Mrs, Samuel S, Howland and Mrs, August Belmont. 
Supper was served at small tables in the conservator 
and drawing-rooms, which were decorated wit 
flowers, plants and Japanese lanterns, The cotillon, 
which was danced immediately after supper, was led 
by Mr. Elisha Dyer, Jr., dancing with Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor. Thefavors were Leghorn hats trimmed 
with flowers and ribbons, feather fans, silver match 
boxes and other trinkets. The candle shades on the 
supper tables, which numbered sixty or seventy, 
were of Mr. Belmont’s racing colors. 

Stevens.— Mr. and Mrs. C, Albert Stevens gave 
a dance and supper at the Waldort on Thu., 30 Jan., 
which was preceded by a theatre party at Palmer's 
Theatre. The guests occupied the eight proscenium 
boxes and first four rows of orchestra seats. The 
performance was The Squire of Dames, adapted from 
the French of Alexandre Dumas, Fils., by R. C. 
Carton, with Mr. John Drew in the title réle. Mr, 
and Mrs. John Drew were guests of Mr.and Mrs, 
Stevens after the play. 

Charity Ball.— The annual Charity Ball for the 
benefit of the Nursery and Child’s Hospital was 
given at the Metropolitan Opera House on Thu., 30 
Jan. 

Mrs. Grahem Youngs Class.—The last 
meeting of Mrs, Graham Young’s Class will be on 
Fri, 14 Feb. 

Chevaliers’ Ball.—The Chevaliers’ Ball will 
be at the Waldorfon Fri., 7 Feb. Patronesses are 
Mrs, Adrian Iselin, Jr.; Mrs. T. J. Oakley Rhine- 
Jander, Mrs Frederic Foster Carey, Mrs. James A, 
Burden, Mrs. John Alsop King, Mrs, Nathaniel 
Thayer Robb, Mrs, Frederic J. de Peyster, Jr., and 
Mrs, Freaeric D. Grant. The list of subscribers has 
already been published in Vogue, It is their inten- 
tion to repeat these balls every year. 

Spinsters’ Ball.—The ball given by a number 
of young women, who call themselves the Spinsters, 
will be a Leap Year dance, It will take place at 
Sherry’s on Wed., 12 Feb. 

Assembly.—The last Assembly of the season 
will be on St, Valentine’s Eve,, 13 Feb., at the Wal- 
dorf, 

Staten Island Charity Ball.—The 21st An- 
nual Charity Ball at Staten Island will be given on 
the evening of St. Valentine’s Day, 14 Feb. 

Stokes.—Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes gives a 
Leap Year dance this week. 

Astor.—Mr. and Mrs, John Jacob Astor give a 
dance on Mon.,, 10 Feb. y 

Bachelors’ Ball.—Invitations to subseribe to 
the Bachelors’ Ball, which will probably be given at 
Mi-Caréme, have been sent out by Mr. Herbert H, 
Robbins, Mr. Craig Wadsworth and Mr. H, Ray 
Miller, 

Mrs. Braem's Dancing Class.—The third 
and Jast meeeting of Mrs. Braem’s Dancing Class 
was at Sherry’s on Thu. eve.,30 Jan. Receiving 
were Miss Furniss, Mrs, Louis Bell, Mrs. Samuel 
Keyser and Mrs. Braem. The cotillon was danced 
betore supper and was led by Mr. Gerald Benkard, 
dancing alone. The favors were silver picture 
frames, pencils, cigar cutters and bonbonniéres. 

Squad:on A Ball,—Squadron A gave a dance 
in the Armory, Mad. Ave. and 94th St , to celebrate 
the opening of their new quarters. Supper was 
served at midnight and dancing was kept up until 
very late. There was no cotillon. 

Davis.—Mrs. Joshua William Davis gave a dance 
at 26 W. sist St. on Fri., 1 Feb., for her daughter, 
Miss Eloise Davis. 

Saturday Eve. Dancing Class.—The fifth 
meeting of the Saturday Eve. Dancing Class was at 
the Mendelssohn Assembly Rooms on Sat.,1 Feb, 
Receiving were Mrs, Frederick Goodridge, Mrs. 
William Warner Hoppin, Mrs. Philip Sands and 
Mrs. Lewis Delafield. The cotillon was led by Mr. 
Charles H. Sperrill, Jr., dancing with Miss Edith 
Sands. The favors were bunches of flowers, feath- 
ers tied with mbbons, boutonniéres of artificial 
flowers, and paper-weights and miniature candle- 
sticks in droll figures of painted iron, 


RECEPTIONS 


Beckwith.—Mr. and Mrs. J. Carroll Beckwith 
gave a reception at their studio in the Sherwood, 57 
W., 58th St., on Thu. aft., 30 Jan. Receiving were 
Mrs. Carroll Beckwith, Mrs, Laurence Hutton, Mrs, 
John Ames Mitchell and Miss Hill. 

Harvey.— Miss Rebecca Harvey gave a reception 
on Mon. aft., 3 Feb,,at 22 E. 11th St., for Miss Rose 
Kingsley, daughter of the late Canon Charles Kings- 
ley. who has come to America on a lecturing tour. 

May.—Mrs. Lewis May has been obliged to recall 
her invitations to a reception to have been given on’ 
Thu., 6 Feb., on account of illness in the family, 

Jacob.—Mrs. Leonard Jacob and Miss Jacob gave 
areception at 29 E. 75th St.on Fri.,31 Jan. Re- 
ceiving were Miss May Riker, Miss Helen Jacquelin, 
Miss Elsie Cleveland, Miss Edith Speyers and Miss 
May Harper. 

Pierson.—Mrs, J. Frederic Pierson gave a fe- 
ception at 24 W. 34th St. on Sat.,1 Feb., to intro- 
duce her daughter, Miss Adeline Pierson. Receiving 
were Miss Daisy Pierson, Miss Julia Fay Bradley, 
Miss Grace Henop, Miss Marie Hamilton, Miss 
Ethel Davies, Miss Josephine Isham and Miss Julie 





iv 








Pierson, Present were Mrs. Buchanan Houston, 
Mrs. John C, Westervelt, Mr. and Mrs. J. Langdon 
Schroeder, Mrs. José de Navarro, Mr, and Mrs. W. 
G, Hamilton, Mrs. George Rutledge Preston, Miss 
Juliana Cutting, Mr. and Mrs, Ruthven Pratt, Mrs. 
Alfred Bishop Mason and Mr. Renwick C, Hurry. 

Root.—Dr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Root gave a re- 
ception at 114 W. 81st St. on Tue. eve., 28 Jan. 

Roosevelt.—Mrs. Robert Roosevelt gave a re- 
ception at 57 Fifth Ave. on Tue., 28 Jan., for Miss 
Fortescue. 

Stickney.—Mrs. Charles Stickney gave a recep- 
tion at 246 W. ssth St., Sat. aft., 18 Jan. Receiving 
were Miss Margaret Bissell, Miss Katherine Bissell, 
Mrs, Pascal G. Barguet and Miss Mable D. New. 

Wysong.—Mrs, J. J. Wysong had a reception 
Tue.,4 Feb , at 30 E, 34th St. Mr. Maurice Farkoa 
and Mrs. Wyman sang. 


RECEPTIONS TO COME 


Bridgman.—Mrs, Oliver B. Bridgman will give 
a reception at 217 W. 45th St. on Sat., 8 Feb. 

Colgate.—Mrs. William Parker Colgate will 
give areception at 305 Manhattan Ave, on Fri., 7 
Feb. 

Church.—Mrs, Benjamin Church will give a re- 
ception at 36 W. 12th St. on Fri., 14 Feb., for her 
daughter, Miss Angelica Schuyler Church. : 

Eliiscn —Mrs. S. H. Ellison will give a reception 
at W. 85th St. on Fri.,7 Feb. Mrs. Perkins, Mrs. 
J. Van Doren Young, Miss Edith Van Courtlandt 
and the Misses Reaa will assist in recciving. 

Callender-DeForest.—Miss Callender and 
Miss DeForest will be at home Thursdays after four 
o’clock during February. There will be vocal and 
instrumental music, Cards of invitation wil] not be 
issued, 


DINNERS 


Mills.—Mr. and Mrs, Ogden Mills gave a dinner 
of twenty at 2 E. 69th St. on Sat.,1 Feb. 

Wilson.—Mr, and Mrs. Orme Wilson gave a 
dinner at 414 Fifth Ave. on Sat., 1 Feb. : 

Rhinelander.—Mr. and Mrs. Philip Rhine- 
lander gave a dinner at 32 E, 39th St. on Thu. eve., 
30 Jan. Present were Col, and Mrs. Frederic Dent 
Grant, Mr. and Mrs, James Abercrombie Burden, 
Rev, Dr. and Mrs. Morgan Dix, Mr. and Mrs. A. T. 
Van Nest, Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Abercrombie, 
Mrs. William Rhinelander and Mrs. Henry W. 
Bibby. Mr. and Mrs. Rhinelander will give dinners 
on § and Io Feb. 

Lepew.— Mr. Chauncey Depew will give a din- 


‘ner at 43 W. 34th St. this eve., Thu., 6 Feb. 


Strong.—Mrs. William E, Strong gave a dinner 
at 176 Mad, Ave. on Fri., 31 Jan., for her daughter, 
Miss Maizie Strong. 

Morris.—Mr. Henry Lewis Morris gave a dinner 
at 12 W. 53d St. on Wed., 5 Feb. Present were the 
Rev. David H. Green, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Mr. Anson W. Hard, Mr. A. Newbold Morris, Mr. 
George Crocker, Mr. Alfred M. Hoyt, Mr. George 
H. Morgan, Mr. Joseph E. Low, Mr, Hermann 
Cammann, Mr. W. Watts Sherman, Mr. Swords, 
Mr. Butterworth and Mr. Peabody. 

Ingersoll.—Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Ingersoll 
gave adinner at 220 Mad. Ave, last week to Herr 
Anton Seidl, 

Bedminton Club.- Mr. Howland Pell gave the 
Governors of the Badminton Club a dinner last week 
at 438 Mad. Ave, 

Craigie.— Mrs. Walpole Craigie gaveadinner at 
the Waldorf on Thu., 30 Jan. Present were Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer, Mr. and Mrs, Frederick 
R. Coudert, Judge and Mrs, Patterson, Judge Cullen, 
Mr. and Mrs, Burton Harrison, Mr. and Mrs, James 
Richards, Miss Ruth Richards, 4 and Miss 
Choate, Mr. and Mrs. Mareau, Mr. and Mrs, Under- 
wood Johnson, M's. Pulitzer, Miss Ruth Lawrence 
and Mr. Roosevelt Roosevelt. 

Astor.—Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor will give 
a dinner at 514 Fifth Ave. on Thu,, 13 Feb., going 
later with their guests to ‘the last assembly at the 
Waldorf. 

Eden.—Mrs. John Herman Eden will give a din- 
ner at 27 E. 45th St..15 Feb., for her daughter and 
twenty-five guests, 


LUNCHEONS 


Rhinelander.—Mrs. Philip Rhinelander gave a 
luncheon at 32 E. 39th St. on Sat,,1 Feb, Present 
were Mrs. John A. Hadden, Mrs. Clarence Pell, Mrs, 
William Rhinelander, Mrs. Isaac L. Kip, Mrs. Will- 
iam Ogden, Mrs. William Kingsland, Mrs. Bronson 
Townsend, Mrs. Leroy, Mrs. Gordon Norrie, Mrs. 
Albert H. Gallatin, Mrs. Oothout, Miss Chaise and 
Miss Ayr ar. 

Jay.—Mrs. John Clarkson Jay gave a luncheon at 
54 W. 47th St. on Fri., 31st Jan., for her daughter, 
Miss Edith Jay. 

Edwards.— Mrs. Alfred Edwards gave aluncheon 
on Tue., 28 Jan. 

Davis.— Mrs. Fellowes Davis gave a luncheon at 
57 W. 48th St.on Thu., 30 Jan., for her daughter, 
Miss Marie Antoinette Davis. 


INTIMATIONS 


Tams.—Mr. and Mrs. J. Frederic Tams have re- 
turned from their wedding trip, and are at 136 E, 22d 
St. 

Twombly.— Mr. H. McK. Twombly has bought 
Mr. Louis L. Lorillard’s place, Vinland, on Ochre 
Point, Newport, R. 1. Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
and Mr. Twombly were at Newport last week. 

Duer.—Mr. and Mrs. Willism A, Duer have 
taken Pinard Cottage, No. 4, at Newport, for next 
summer. 

Macksy.— Mrs. John W. Mackay has sold her 
house in Paris, and on her return to Europe will live 
at No. 6 Carleton Place, London. 

Low.—Mr. and Mrs. Joseph T. Low gave a large 
theatre party of 32 for their daughter, Miss May Low, 
at the Fifth Ave. Theatre, on Fri. eve., 31 Jan. 

Cameren.—Sir Roderick Cameron and the Misses 
Cameron have been to Quebec for the Winter Carni- 
val. Other visitors at Quebec during the week. were 
Mr. and Mrs, Samuel Sloan, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. George 









































































































F. Routh, Mr. and Mrs. John A. Churchill, Mr. 
Mrs, Adrian Larkin and Miss Fanshawe. 
Brown.—A theatre party was given Tue., 29 
Jan., by Miss E. W. Brown, in honor of her niece 
Miss Julia Post Hard. The party went to the Fi:t} 
Avenue Theatre, and included Miss Barnes, \)j: 
Bradley, Miss Woodward, Miss Harper, Miss He\x 
Soutter, Miss Keyser, Miss Sarah Hard and }\‘;; 
Soutter; Mr. L. Atterbury, Mr. T. S. Clay, Mr 
Boulton, Mr, Nicholas, Mr. J. M. Brown, Mr. C 
Landale, Mr. R, Beatty, Mr. McKim, Mr. H. Maye 
and Mr. St. John, . 


MUSICALES 


Bagby.—Mr. Morris Bagby gave the fifth of hj 
delighttul musical mornings at the Waldorton Mon 
27 Jan, 

Tyng.— Mrs, Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., gave a musi 
cale at 720 Fifth Ave. on Tue. eve., 4 Feb. 

Northrup.— Mrs. Frank Northrup will give 
musicale at 33 W. 34th St., followed by areception¢ 
Thu.,6 Feb. Mr. Tom Karl, Miss Lucille Saunder 
and Miss Martine Johnstone, the violinist, will b 
the artists, 

Barber.—Mr. William H. Barber will give 
series of four piano recitals at the Hotel Majestid 
beginning Fri., 7 Feb., under the patronage of Mrs 
West Roosevelt, Mrs, Richard Hoffman, Mrs. | 
Hampden Robb, Mrs. J. Muhlenberg Bailey, Mr 
Prescott Hail Butler, Mrs. Henry Grebble, Mrs 
George Gould and Mrs, Nathaniel Thayer Robb. 

Princeton.—The first of the Universit 
Symphony Concerts, by the Princeton Universi: 
Symphony Orchestra, selected from the memters a 
the New York Symphony and Philharmonic Socie 
ties, under the musical directorship of Mr. Alfre 
S. Baker, M.A., will be on Thu. eve.,13 Feb., i 
Alexander Hall, at Princeton. The proceeds o 
these concerts are to be devoted to the fund for th 
establishment of a school of music, for the study o 
musical composition, theory and history in Prince 
ton University. The patronesses include wemen a 
New York, Philadelphia, Trenton and Princeton 
The Commitee is Prof. Allan Marquand, Chai 
man; Prof. Andrew F. West, Prof. William M 
Sloane, Mr. M, Taylor Pyne, Mr. George A, A 
mour. 

Winkler.—A subscription concert was given c 
4 Feb., at the Waldort, to Mr. Leopold W inkle 
assisted by Miss Clementine De Vere, under th 
patronage of Mrs, George Eggleston Dodge, M: 
A.D, Juliard, Mrs, A. T, Demarest, Miss Oliv 
Graef, Mrs, Davis Johnson, Mrs. George H. Boyd 
Mrs. Gilbert Parker, Mrs. Benson Bennett Sloan 
and Miss Anna Byrd. 

W oollett.—On Sat, eve., 1 Feb., upon the invi 
tation of the Governing Committee, Mr. Sycne 
Woollett, a member, gave at the Calumet C!uba 
entertainment, 

Kelly.—Mrs. Eugene Kelly will give a musical 
at 19 Wash, Sq., on Tue. aft.,11 Feb., for the ben 
fit of St. Joseph’s Home for Consumptives, E. 143 
St. Mile. Calvé will sing. Tickets, $5 each, may b 
_ from Mrs, Eugene Kelly or Miss Marié, 111 W 
43d St. 

Thompson.— The second of Mr, Thompson’ 
song recitals will be at Sherry’s to-day,6 Feb., 
2p.M. The subscribers are Mrs. Nicholas Fish 
Mrs. Holbrook Curtis, Mrs. Stickney, Mrs. J. Pier 
pont Morgan, Mrs. Soutter, Miss Breese ana Si 
Roderick Cameron, 

Robinson.—Mr. Alexander Charles Robinso 
will give his next musicale at his studio, 121 E. 23 


» St., on Sat,, 8 Feb., from 4 to 7. 


Von Gaertner-Chance.—Mr. Lovis A. Vor 
Gaertner and Mr. Wade Chance gave the last o 
their informal musicales at their studio in Carnegi 
Hall on Friday aft , 23 Jan. Mrs. Van der Vee 
Green and Mr. Maurice Fatkoa sang, and Mr. Vo 
Gaertner played several violin numbers, 


CLUBS 


Thursday Evening Club The Thurs¢da 
Evening Club meets this eve.,6 Feb., at the resi 
dence of Mrs. George B. Post, 11 W. 2oth St. 

Colonial Demes.—The headquarters of th 
Original Society of Colonial Dames is at 156 Fift 
Ave. Ata meeting lately held the following officc 
were elected: Pres., Mrs. A. Gracie King ; 1st Vic 
Pres., Mrs, John Lyon Gardiner; 2d Vice-Pres. 
Mrs. Walter Rutherfurd; Sec., Mrs. Boorman Joh 
ston, and Treas., Mrs. Oscar F. Schmidt. Tb 
Board of Governors includes Mrs. Hermann Living 
ston, Mrs, Edwin Stevens, Mrs, T. W, Ward, Mi 
Cheesman, Mrs, d’Oremieulx and Miss Josephin 
Stevens, 

Daughters of the Cincinnseti.— The Davgh 
ters of the Cincinnati held their annual meeting 
the Ladies’ Club, 28 E. 22d St., on Wed. aft., 261 


Jan. 

Thursday Eve. Roller Skating Club. 
The first meeting of the Thursday Eve, Rolle 
Skating Club was held at the Berkeley Armory © 
Thu., 30 Jan. Receiving were Mrs. F, Raymond 
Lefferts, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish Morris, Mrs. Augustu 
Zabriskie, Mrs. Joseph T. Low, Mrs. Frederic Gal 
latin, Mrs, T, Streatfield Clarkson, Mrs. James Sout 
ter, Mrs. Van Nest and Mrs. Benjamin Church 
Nearly all the members were presen, 

Badminton Club.—The first meeting of th 
Badminton Club was held at the Berkeley Armo 
on Sat. aft., 1 Feb. 

The Strollers.—The Strollers 
warming in their new quarters at 31 
Sat. eve.,1 Feb, 

Musica) Club.—The next meeting of the Mus! 
cal Club will be at Mrs. Riker’s, 19 W. 57th St., of 
14 Feb., from 4 to 6. 

New York Coaching Club.—The N. Y 
Coaching Club will have a meet on Wed.,1 April 
at the New Ardsley Casino, at Dobbs Ferry, whic 
will be opened with a reception on that day, and 
large ball in the evening. Patronesses are Mr 
Astor, Mrs, Vanderbilt, Mrs. Whitehouse, M 
Cyrus Field Judson, Mis John D. Rockefeller, Mr 
J. Borden Harriman, Mrs. Duncan Elliot, Mrs 
Laurence Kip, Mrs. Charles Havemeyer, Mis, Gec'? 
Gould, Mrs, Kingsland, Mrs. Rutter, Mrs, Maric 
Strong, Mrs. Barren and Mrs, Schuyler. 
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Designed 
and made by 


New York Yacht Club. 


Won by ‘* Genesta.”’ 


(Exclusively. 
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Whiting M fg Co- Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 














SCIENTIFICALLY AS WELL 
AS MUSICALLY 
the Mason & Hamlin piano 
is a remarkable instrument. 
It is the only piano which 
contains the Screw Stringer, 
yronounced (Scientific Amer- 
ican) to be the greatest im- 
provement in piano con- 
struction in fifty years ; by 
virtue of which the Mason 
& Hamlin pianos do not 
require one-fourth as much 
tuning as any others. 
Illustrated catalogues mailed on 
application. 


Mason & Hamlin Co. 


Boston Chicago 
New York St. Louis 

















"Be “ Poputar Sop.” 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 


cordially invite Personal Inspection of their 
seasonable Offerings : 


A@ IN THE FURNITURE ROOMS: 





Comfortable Chairs and Settles, Wicker Easy 
Chairs, in ‘* Liberty’’ Velvet and Corduroy, 
Canton Cane Chairs, Lendon Made. Writing 
Desks, Draught Screens and Occasional Tables. 
(of proper style for Wedding and Holiday Presents). 


Sarin THE DELFT CORNER: 


Historical Blue Plates, Dutch Fireplace Tiles, 
Tea Sets, Mugs, Jugs, and Candlesticks, 
(of a suitable sort fer anniversary gifts) 


AG in THE FABRIC GALLERIES 


Very notable lines of inexpensive Stuffs tor 
Hangings and Furniture, of recent fashion. 


a@riN THE WALL PAPER DEPARTMENT: 





The representative Collection of effective for- 
eign Paperhangings—at moderate Cost, 


The Fabrics, Wall Papers, and Furniture of 
The ‘* Popular Shop’’ are not to be had elsewhere. 


“*Liberty’’ Fabrics and Wall Papers. 
Carriage Free 
to all Parts of the States. 


424 ST. W. 
AT 6th AVE, 


(Trademarks Reg’d.) 












O those contemplat- 
ing going South 
_ during the Winter we 
| wish to state that our 
importation of woolens 
suitable for a warther 


climate has arrived; 


and we are prepared to 
make outfits for your- 
selves, as well as your 
boys and girls, at very 
short notice, and at rea- 


sonable prices. | 


Dorrance 


FIO Fifth Avenue | 
New York | 


| 


Cotton Dress 
Fabrics 


D. & F. Anderson’s Zephyrs, 
Chene and Persian Effects, 
Silk Mixtures, 
Stripes, Checks, and Plaids. 


Wash Fabrics. 


French Pique, 
Printed Dimity, 
White Emb’d Nainsook. 


Printed Linen Lawns 
Freres Koechlin’s Organdies. 


NOVELTIES. 


Proadway AH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 
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s COLLAR 2 


sKEEPER 


Only a button— 
the Benedict Collar 
Button—but it works. 





Button Book free by mail. Madeby Enos Richardson & Co., 23 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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HIGHEST AWARD 
World's Columbian Exposition. 


E. TWYEFFORT 


Maker or Men’s Ctiortues, 


253 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 
(One door above 28th St.) 


The Season's Novelties: 


FOR MORNING WEAR 
Double Breasted Riding Coat, 
in Plaid and Check Angola, 


THE COACHING COAT 
of Iron Gray Venetian, 


FOR EVENING WEAR 
Dress Suits of Vicuma, in all 
the New Weaves. 
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Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats. 
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CELEBRATED HAT 
Lapies’ Rounp Hars AND Bonnets 


Tue Duniap SitK Umpre.ty 


178 AND 180 FirTH AveE., 
bet. 22d and 23d Sts., 
| 181 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St., 
| PALMER House, CHICAGO, 
| 914 CHESTNUT St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Say Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities. 
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BICYCLING AT LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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6 Assing the 
love of wom- 
an’’ was not 
originally intended to indicate 
the measure of woman's love for 
other women, but in spite of the charge 
not infrequently brought against the wom- 
an sex—that it is wanting in esprit de corps— 
it is capable of loyal, devoted, enthusiastic woman 
friendships, which neither lapse of time, nor familiar associ- 
ation, nor divergent views on fundamental questions can weaken. 
It is noticeable that as women grow out of girlhood, and learn that Cupid is 
indeed a god of promise only, they come more and more to realize the value of 
the esteem and affection of members of their own sex, and not even the multi- 
farious and absorbing interests that cluster around husband and children can 
make them indifferent to the charm and comfort of women friends. 









It is not a matter of similarity of interests or pursuits, since some of the 
strongest attachments are often found between professional women and those 
whose lives are on purely social lines, and between agnostics and devout church 
women. The causes lie deeperthan mere identity of sex interests. Sympathy 
is the bond that unites them. When that desolation of desolation, death, 
enters a household, it is the women friends who, though attendance in the house 
of grief makes their own wounds biced afresh, administer the consolation of 
sympathy and tender personal service to the bereaved. Men, on the contrary, 
shirk this harrowing duty. In the. little as well as in the larger joys of life, 
again, it is the women friends who most sympathetically share the merry moods. 
It is they who remember the anniversaries, and the message, or the delicacy for 
the invalid. 


Friendship between men and women is well nigh impossible under our social 
code, which makes provision only for beaux and sweethearts, husbands and 
wives, consequently it is mainly as a relative that man must be regarded by 
women. ‘There is, alas, no intimate relation of life in which he is sympa- 
thetically satisfactory. This is not set down in malice, nor for purposes of 
controversy. It is merely the bald statement of a very painful fact. Partly 
by reason of his training for the hurly-burly of active life, but more largely 
because of his innate fickleriess, his attitude toward his womankind after the 
\ novelty has worn off is, at the best, one of bored toleration, and that, of course, 
is fatal to sympathetic intercourse. In the crises of life it is to woman, ‘¢ Last 
at the cross, and earliest at the grave,’’ that both women and men turn for 
consolation. 


a 


It is too late in the day to sneer at women’s friendships. Education and 
intercourse with her sex outside the rivalry of the drawing-room—in 
college, in philanthropic work, in the busy world of work— 
has taught woman the delight, the help, the inspiration 
of friendships with women. The woman who has 
no friends among her own sex is always to 
be pitied and not infrequently to be 
shunned. Poor, indeed, in estim- 
able qualities must she be who 
cannot attract and hold 
at least a few women 
friends. 
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ON THE BOULEVARD 








ALIDA CRAIG 


CHAPTER X 
(Complete in Twelve Chapters. ) 


{It has previously been explained that Alida Craig, a 
young artist, had attracted the sentimental interest of Philip 
Herford, who for some years had been quasi-engaged to an 
actress of ability, Margaret Fremiet, whose husbanc, unfor- 
tunately, continued tolive. Having been betrayed into ex- 
pressing his love for Alida on the day the story opens, Philip 
has the added misery of learning that the husband of the 
actress is dead, and, as an honorable man, there is nothing 
for him but to keep faith with the woman to whom he has 
been tacitly engaged. Philip goes to Alida, explains how 
matters are with him, and bids herfarewell. Madame Fremiet 
is warned by an anonymous letter that Philip bas been at- 
tentive to Alida. She visits the girl, and concludes that her 
correspondent slandered Philip. Margaret, after an inter- 
view with the Duke of Axminster, who wishes to marry her, 
has a recurrence of an affection of the heart, and cannot appear 
atthe play. The following chapter gives the readera glimpse 
of woman's life in a studio building, and incidentally empha- 
sizes the fact that not all they who pursue art are justified by 
their natural gifts inso doing.] 


Lida knocked very softly 
twice on Mrs. Bohm’s 
door. She could see that 
the gas was still lit, but 
there was no answer. Some- 
thing impelled her to turn 
the handle of the door, 
Be] which was unlocked, and 
-— she opened it noiselessly 
and went in. As she stood for a moment in 
the small passageway that let into the studio 
she could hear the little boy crying piteously. 

‘Mary, Mary Bohm,”’ she said, softly. 
*¢It is I, Alida Craig.”’ 

Mrs. Bohm came out of the studio. Her 
black dress emphasized the palor of her face 
and the great rings under her eyes. She was 
very handsome, though, in spite of her dis- 
ordered garments, and the fact that her won- 
derful yellow hair was half falling down her 
back. ‘I’m allin disorder,’’ she said, put- 
ting her hand up to her head, ‘* but Tommy’s 
been so sick that I’ve been up night and 
day. I’m half sick for sleep.’ She spoke in 
pretty, soft tones that were yet oddly marked 
by a decided western accent. 

«*T'll stay and sit by Tommy while you get 
some rest,”” said Alida, and walked down the 
hall to the studio. She started back on the 
threshold, almost involuntarily, and then went 
in. Mrs. Bohm followed her. ‘* Yes,’’ she 
said, looking round at the room, that was abso-~ 
lutely bare of furniture save a big easel, on 
which stood a large canvas and a paint box. 
«<I’ve had a hard time this winter; yes, I’ve 
sold all my pretty things. I don’t mind your 
knowing it now. I suppose I haven't any pride 
left, though I’ve kept quiet and not answered 
your knock lots of times this winter, for fear 
you'd know.”’ 

The child broke out again in a wailing cry, 
and Alida went into the bedroom where he 
lay. He was without fever, but wasted and 
worn, and kept moaning. 

‘¢ Make him another poultice, Alida,’’ said 
Mary, sinking down into a chair beside the 
bed. ‘It’s pneumonia, and there’s nothing 
to do but keep up the poultices. I’m so worn 
out that I forgot it, and the last one must be 
cold.”’ 

Alida was thankful that she had her past 
experience with Chloe to rely upon. She 
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lighted the little gas lamp and soon had the 
nice hot poultice—not too hard or too soft, ac- 
cording to the best directions—all ready. 
The child breathed easier when she had put it 
on his chest, and closed his eyes in comfort 
and satisfaction. 

‘Mary, keep your eyes open just a mo- 
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ment,’” she said. ‘*I must go upstairs for 
something.’” 

She flew up to her own apartment, and, un- 
locking the sideboard, found a bottle of good 
old port, then she cut some nice thin slices of 
bread and some cold duck, and .in less time 
than it takes to tell was back in the bed- 
room again, carrying a nicely arranged little 
tray. 

4 Have some port, Mary, and eat some of 
those sandwiches ; there’s no use trying to take 
care of Tommy by making yourself ill too.”’ 
Tommy was fast asleep now, breathing hard 
and heavily, and the poor tired woman gladly 
drank the wine. The color began to creep back 
into her cheeks, and the sickening, faint feel- 
ing left her. 

‘I was faint,’ she said. 
you've come like an angel.” 

‘¢ Go out into the studio and lie down ; we 
can put this cot out there, and then if Tommy 
wakes he won't disturb you. Come. I'll 
fix it.’ The weary woman lay down on the 
little palette and Alida sat beside her, looking 
into the room beyond where the child was 
asleep. 

For a little while all was quiet, then Mrs. 
Bohm began to talk, the wine had rested her 
body, and the terrible sleepiness had left her. 
She needed to talk—to tell some one of her suf- 
fering—about her winter. When her husband 
had died she came home from Paris and had 
settled in New York. She had taken this 
apartment in the studio building because 
she knew it was one of the best buildings ; had 
sent her pictures round to the exhibitions, had 
sent word about that she would give lessons, 
etc., and had waited. If the exhibitions hung 
her work—which they did not always do—it 
was never sold, and day by day she had used 
up her small capital, until now it was almost 
gone. Her family had written her again and 
again to come out to them, but she still lin- 
gered, hoping that something would yet turn 
u 


‘‘ Alida Craig, 





‘* Where does your family live?’’ asked 
Alida. 

‘*Washburt, Indiana,’’ bitterly, ‘and 
they don’t know .a painting from a chromo. 
I'd rather die than go back there. You're 
the strangest girl, Alida; you've always been 
so lucky ; the way you used to have one in 
the concours, month after month, and the luck 
you've had since you came home! Yet, I’ve 
always felt that you never cared half so much 
about your work as I do. Why, I’ve half 
starved to stay here these last two«months and 
paint a picture for the Society. It’s almost 
done, there on the easel.”’ 

Alida did not speak. She went into the 
next room and made another poultice for 
Tommy. Poor, pretty, Mary Bohm, she 
remembered her at Julian’s, working night and 
day, absolutely devoured with ambition, yet 
always failing miserably. 

‘Is Tommy all right ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, dear.”” 

‘‘T'll go to sleep in a minute—I'm begin- 
ning to be quite drowsy. I want you to do 
something for me.”” 

ss Yes?”” 

‘¢ Light a candle—there’s one on the mantel- 
piece—and look at the picture. Id sleep easier 
if I really had some one’s opinion.’’ She sat 
up with wide open eyes while Alida steadied 
the flickering light to see the canvas. It was 
a Madonnaand Child, more poorly than badly 
painted ; the color was tinged with a soft, un- 


, 
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pleasant mugginess, and there was not one 
line of interest or originality about it. 

‘¢ I think it’s the best thing you have done, 
but I don’t want to say any more until I have 
seen it by daylight,’ was all Alida could say 
to the anxious, inquiring face awaiting her de- 
cision. That was enough, however. It was 
treating the picture seriously, and Mary soon 
fell asleep, satisfied that the child was doing 
well, and that this last picture would bring the 
success she craved. 

‘¢Poor Mary !"’ thought Alida. ‘*Why 
did she ever go away from the farm in Indiana ? 
Why did she have the art fever? I'm going 
to see if Bertha won't persuade Philip to es- 
tablish a scholarship to send girls home to 
America who will give up studying art. It’s 
the only thing for most of them to do.”’ 

It was hard work for Alida to keep awake. 
She was not used to watching, and the room 
was so still that she nearly dropped off without 
thinking ; then she roused herself with a start 
and made the poultices again. She began to 
be afraid that she would not be able to hold 
out much longer, and thought she would wake 
Mary soon and run up and awaken Chloe. 
She thought it must be nearly morning, but 
just then the clock struck one. 

Rosamond Wells—for such was the title 
that her god-parents had bestowed upon that 
plain and cheery damsel—was awakened in 
the middle of the night by some one shaking 
her violently. 

«¢ My watch is———’’she began. <<‘ Ah, it’s 
you, Alida Craig! Is the child worse? what 
can I do?”’ 

‘* His mother’s afraid he’s dying ; he’s sud- 
denly taken worse. Would you go out with 
Chloe for the doctor? Chloe, you know, can’t 
find her way around New York one bit.”’ 

«¢ Where is it ?”” 

‘‘ Fifty-eighth Street.”’ 

«< Don’t you mind about Chloe. I’m not one 
bit afraid to go by myself. Only wake her up 
and have her go down to Mrs. Bohm’s. 
There’s some whiskey in that closet—you'd 
better give me a drop and take some yourself. 
You’ re a ghost.”” 

As she spoke Miss Wells was dragging on 
her clothes, and it speaks well for her style of 
garments that they were as easily gotten into as 
aman’s. And at half past two in the morning, 
with only five minutes at her disposal, she 
looked as neat and tidy as ever. 

‘¢ You oughtn’t to go alone,’ cried Alida, 
distressed ; ‘*suppose some one should stop 

ou.”” 
¢ «¢ Nonsense, child ! at the rate I'll go they’d 
think I am an escaped lunatic. If they did 
I'd just say, ‘I’m going for the doctor ; wait 
here until I come back and Ill blow your 
head off.’ Good-by, I'll be back in ten min- 
utes,’’ and fastening on her billycock hat as she 
went along, Miss Wells sped away faster than 
from her girth one would have deemed possible. 

The sick-room was now a terribly serious 
battle-ground, where the fight of life and death 
was being fought out. The physician came, 
bringing his healthy, comforting presence to 
sustain their fainting hopes. He turned every 
one out of the room except Chloe, and the 
three women sat in the bare studio looking at 
the weak ‘* Madonna and Child ’’ hour after 
hour, until the cold gray dawn crept in at the 
great north window. ‘‘I’ll make some 
coffee,’’ said Alida, at last rising, but she was 
so stiff and tired that she could scarcely move. 
Miss Wells sprang to her feet. ‘*I°ll make 
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it, and, Mrs. Bohm, do light a fire—it’s per- 
ishingly cold.”” 

In a few minutes the doctor came out of the 
room. ‘The child is doing well now,”’ he 
said, gravely ; ‘‘unless something unforeseen 
arises he will get along now. Thank you, 
Miss Wells,’ as he took the cup of coffee 
from her hand and seated himself beside the 
blaze. ‘* This is indeed comfortable after 
being up so long.” 

‘¢ You are sure that Tommy will get well ? *’ 
said Mrs. Bohm. 

‘‘ Yes, quite sure, only when he has re- 
covered I should advise a country life. He's 
rather a delicate child. I wouldn't try to bring 
him up in the city. Now good morning, 
ladies ; go to bed and sleep as long as you can, 
as Iam going to do. I'l) be round in the 
afternoon. Your maid will stay with him 
until I can send around a nurse, I believe. 
Good morning.”’ 

Now that the strain was over, Mrs. Bohm 
let Alida take her upstairs, and they break- 
fasted in strange pot-luck fashion and went to 
bed, except Miss Wells, of course, who was 
due down town, and who, having taken a cold 
plunge bath and put on a fresh shirt-front and 
collar, appeared at her work at the usual hour 
as immaculate and trim as ever. 

‘«Up since three in the morning, and I’ve 
never turned a hair,’” was her comment, as she 
locked her desk when evening came, not one 
second earlier than usual. 

Put among all these studio people we 
must not forget the other train of our story, 


and that we have another invalid who has been 
getting better while we have been talking about 
others. In truth, Madame Fremiet’s illness 
was of short duration, and in a few days she 
appeared agaisat the theatre to all appearance 
as well as ever. Those, however, who knew 
her intimately, realized that a great change 
had come over her. Mixed into her Creole 
blood was an odd strain of super-nervousness 
—call it what you will—that resulted in a 
sixth sense amounting almost to second sight. 
It was not the ordinary presentiment of a 
nervous woman—no. Only two or three 
times in her life had the veil of everyday 
events been wiped away, and she had seemed 
to see into the future: once, just before she 
had taken the momentous step of leaving her 
home to go upon the stage. Now she saw 
nothing clearly ; she only felt a negation of 
all her future wishes and desires. Even when 
she had recovered her health to all outward 
seeming her mind was in a dream, groping about 
for some vague clue—the mystery of she knew 
not what—which she realized she might stum- 
ble across at any moment. Her lips were 
closed on the subject of her inward emotions ; 
she could not speak of them even to Philip. 
Her manner toward him was the same as be- 
fore, though she absolutely refused to speak 
with any decision of their wedding day. 
Philip, seeing how agitated she became at 
the pressing of his suit, spoke of it no more. 
In the languor that had crept over her in her 
days of convalescence she seemed more charm- 
ing to him than ever. He little realized that 
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she received each token of his love and devo- 
tion with a pang of sadness ; that firmly rooted 
in her mind was the feeling that their attach- 
ment was almost over ; that their seven years 
of waiting was in vain, and that they would 
never be husband and wife. The better Mar- 
garet’s physical condition became the more 
firmly rooted grew all these ideas. Her en- 
gagement at the theatre was drawing to a 
close, and she still seemed no nearer the reali- 
zation of her vision than before. 

The Duke of Axminster did not return to 
England, as he had intended to do, on hearing 
of Margaret’s engagement to Philip Herford. 
As soon as she was well enough Margaret sent 
him a little note, and the following morning 
he came up to the Plaza. Their interview 
was terribly trying, and required all Margaret's 
tact, yet somehow—and it was a difficult thing 
to do, for Axminster was not famous for flights 
of the imagination—she made him under- 
stand just how she felt. 

** Don't feel,’’ she cried, ‘*that I am throw- 
ing Mr. Herford over for you, or that I shall 
marry you because I do not marry Mr. Her- 
ford. I just know that this thing will be, that 
it is my fate, and that we must all accept it. 
But time must work the problem out as it will. 
I cannot hurry it. I don’t know anything.” 

The Duke walked up and down the room 
slowly. It was the intensest nervousness that 
his phlegmatic temperament could show. 
‘It’s all very wonderful,’’ he said. ‘I 
don’t understand it andI do. It’s an awk- 
ward position for me, but, since you say 
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Philip would gladly be released, I do not see 
that I am harming him in any attitude that I 
take. I am good at waiting, and I might 
just as well go up to the Adirondacks and 
shoot fora little while as go home to England. 
Besides, it will be easier to get back from there. 
All you will have to do is to wire ‘ Come.’ ”’ 

The simplicity of his almost boyish affec- 
tion touched Margaret, as it had done many 
times before. ‘* Ah, Duke,’’ she said, ‘¢ why 
cannot I love you in return, Why am I giv- 
ing myself to you so coldly? I despise my- 
self! It is sacrificing you. I ought not to 
marry you.”’ 

There was a certain tightening about his 
mouth that those who had seen him in the 
thick of battle, when he was cadet of his 
house and lieutenant of the Ninth might 
remember. ‘* You don’t know at all,’ he 
said. ‘*I accepted it so long ago that it’s 
more than I ever hoped for or dreamed that 
you would be my wife at all. I’m happy, 
happy—do you understand? I don’t care 
whether you love me or not—I don’t want to 
think of it or talk of it. I love you; that’s 
enough—that’s all.’” 

She was not yet very strong, and the talk- 
ing had wearied her ; her beautiful face was 
pale. He longed to take her up in his arms 
and carry her away, his possession, captured by 
right of strength and devotion. Instead he 
bent down, kissing her hand. ‘‘Good-by, 
my Duchess,”” he said. Polly King. 





(To be continued.) 
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THE UNDISCIPLINED SERVANT—-COUNTRY 
DANCES A BORE—THE WHITE PUFFED 
SCARF WORN WITH AFTERNOON FROCK 
COATS—-HIM FLEES TO TOWN TO 
ESCAPE BECOMING A 
BENEDICT 


He American servant is a nuisance. 

H Meadows cannot do everything, and 

good coachmen are difficult to obtain. 
I have often wondered where people hire their 
servauts or what they do with them. There 
is certainly a general laxity as to discipline, 
and English servants become frequently as 
much demoralized as the Celtic-American, 
and in a very short period. 

One is obliged to have an Englishman or, 
in default, an Irishman in his stable. The 
Germans, Swiss and Swedes, not to mention 
Danes, know nothing whatever about horses. 
And yet, as I have often said, a man’s traps 
should be as immaculate as his boots or his 
linen. Servants must be as well drilled as in 
a regiment, and the slightest delinquency from 
discipline must be severely punished. Yet, in 
the country adjacent to New York, except at 
Tuxedo and at Meadowbrook, there seems to 
be a general inclination to let matters drop. 
The wagons and carriages are not clean, the 
hoofs of the animals are not scraped or black- 
ened, and first carelessness, then negligence 


sets in. The disease,is in progress ; the linen 
of your coachman turns yellow ; his boots are 
not clean—they are dim and rusty—and then 
you sink to the level of the second class. If 
you are neat and careful and strict about your 
stable people begin to regard you as‘ a crank. 
They do not think that a well-turned-out trap 
and well-groomed horses are the inevitable 
right of a gentleman. You may have all the 
pedigree you wish ; your name may figure as 
a patron of half a dozen associations, and it 
may be followed by all sorts of mystic initials 
in the Social Register. This may do in its 
way, but give me a glance at a man’s horses, 
his carriages and his servants, and I will tell 
you whether he is a gentleman or not. They 
are the reflection of himself. 

The season of country dances has begun, 
but I take little interest in them. Suburban 
hops are not the best of fun, and one has to 
make friends with all the cliques in a rustic 
neighborhood. People of no importance in 
town loom up wonderfully important here. 
Tuxedo is rather jolly, and down at Meadow- 
brook and Hempstead they do get up very 
nice dances. But otherwise these entertain- 
ments are a decided bore. I find that in 
America the best way to live in the country;is 
to live to oneself—to have one’s friends from 
town, and once ina while to call the neighbors 
in. Iam nota neighborly person. I think it 
is my duty to pay tithes, and to have the 
native clergyman to dinner and to join the 
clubs. I keep a pew in the village church for 
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Meadows and his wife, who certainly fill it 
with dignity. 

I have seen but little variation in clothes of 
late. Now and then a handsome coat, and 
once in a while a tie of more than ordinary 
pattern may attract me. Red is still most in 
favor, and the red tie is quite universal. The 
afternoon frock coat, however, seems to de- 
mand the white puffed scarf. This is the only 
actual innovation I have seen adopted from 
English rules. The cape gloves are coming 
slowly—very slowly—into mode, and the tan 
suédes have not become as popular as I ex- 
pected this season. 

Many men are adopting individuality in 
dress, and the long frock overcoats, with just a 
suspicion of a shape at the bottom of the 
skirts, are high in favor. As a leading tailor 
told me recently, ‘*It has rained and hailed 
blue Meltons, why sing their praises more ?”” 
Why? Only because of prior attachments 
I have clung to a blue Melton for several 
years, and although my new brown overcoat 
is so pleasing to me, and has had quite a 
success, yet one does not like to desert one’s 
old friends. You see, I am conservative even 
in the matter of fashions. 

I am in town again and have ceased to play 
the réle of a country gentleman for a time. 
My old set of chambers have been opened 
and aired, and bright fires are burning in the 
grates. From my sitting room I can see the 
long procession of dim gas lamps and here 
and there a sunburst of electricity. The 
crunch of many wheels in the frozen snow is 
grateful music to my ears, and the roar of the 
distant overhead tram a perfect symphony. I 
will give a few dinners, a party to the play or 
so, and perhaps I might be persuaded to 
drop in at a dance or two. 

The city gives one sometimes a new lease 
of life, and I fear the country has tendencies 
to make one domestic. Eventually, my ser- 
vants might have gone, my dining-rooms been 
renovated, and new wedding silver have been 
mingled with the Sheffield on my oak side- 
board. My dogs and my pipe would have 
been banished, and my liberty restrained to a 
single den. 

Even then, with all the promises of a bright 
dream before me—with a new life, with the 
perfect air of home, impossible in a bachelor’s 
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ménage, with rooms hung in cretonne, and 
with feminine knicknacks everywhere—the 
thought, the idea, the prospect all were too al- 
luring—I felt that I was being lured to unseen 
rocks by the voice of a siren, and I fled to the 
city. Ignominious, you may say, but retreat 
is sometimes a great military stratagem. It 
may mean victory, and if there is a conquest, 
I insist, manlike, that its trophies should perch 
on my banner. 








PARIS PEIGNOIRS, NEGLIGEES, MATINEES AND 
TEA GOWNS—LONG WHITE PLUMES RE- 
VIVED—LARGE WHITE FELT HATS 
—GARDENIAS IN MILLINERY 


must say a word in favor of the Nankeen, 
écru and beige batistes, nearly all of them 
embroidered in white or colored polka 
dots, small sprigs or foliage, and deliciously 
cool and charming. There is no risk in them, 
they never fail to be trés comme il faut. 
Piqués are very vivid in color, I find, except 
that old-fashioned buff, the most becoming tint 
imaginable, when one can wear yellow at all. 
How wonderfully brilliant they have managed 
to make emerald greens this year! Nothing 
astonishingly new in the trimmings for these 
cotton gowns, so far. The embroideries are 
all 4 jour, very open and lacy, with narrow 
edgings set on the border of entre-deux or 
flouncings, and bits of lace mingled with the 
needlework designs. Some of the popular 
Renaissance lace has run itself into the most 
outré, exaggerated and daring designs, sug- 
gesting early art horrors, jumbled up with 
decalcomanie contortions. It is sufficient to 
see them on the new-fangled stitched-up batiste 
skirts in pinks, blues, écru and yellows to 
avoid them forever. 

Nothing can be more dainty than the lin- 
gerie of the day. It is grace and loveliness 
throughout. We shall be having novelties 
for our summer-outfits, but I doubt if much 
can be added in the way of beauty. Cer- 
tainly not in the making of robes de nuits or 
full-dress petticoats, both of which are de- 
signed with such rare taste to show off tuck- 
ings, entre-deux and flouncings, both of lace 
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and needlework, that are really fit for royal 
baptismal robes. Ribbons an inch and a half 
inch wide are profusely used on everything 
belonging to le dessous. Bath robes made of 
chinchilla flannel or cloth are the prettiest and 
most comfortable of garments. In cream- 
white and all the pale colors they are to be 
had, with capes or hoods, bound all about 
with heavy satin ribbon of the same shade if 
in color, and with one's favorite tint when 
the choice of gown is white. The little 
curled-up surface of this new cloth 
gives it its charm — it resembles fur. 
In one of the autumn trousseaux there was 
a very sumptuous bath robe of ivory-white 
Duchesse satin, gaily embroidered with the 
favorite flower of the bride-elect. It was lined 
with a light covering of eider-down and pink 
silk, tufted with baby ribbon bows. Very 
beautiful was the couvre pied that was included: 
An old rose satin bordered by an entre-deux 
of antique lace, with lace initials in the centre. 
A more becoming coverlet to take one’s forty 
winks in I cannot imagine. 

The coquetry of all these things which the 
Parisienne, in her charming language, is able 
to express so perfectly under cover of the word 
*<intérieur,’’ includes peignoirs, matinées and 
tea gowns. The early morning négligée is 
the peignoir, in which you pass from your bed 
to your dressing-room. A charming one in 
the finest of flannel is a pale yellow, with a 
Russian lace fichu across the shoulders, very 
wide elbow sleeves, and long white satin rib- 
bons to fasten at the neck. One that has 
more cachet, if one expects that quality in a 
peignoir of any kind—and there is no reason 
why anything one wears should be without 
cachet—is a lovely cashmere of that cloud 
color, bluish gray, a Watteau plait in the 
back and a narrow long gore in front, from 
hem to the bust, the other widths flowing 
gracefully and simply. There is a large, pic- 
turesque, white satin capuchin hood spreading 
over the back and giving the effect of a yoke 
in front, with a rolling border. Where the 
hood meets the narrow gore at the bust there 
is a large white satin chou. The cashmere 
elbow sleeves are formed of three deep over- 
lapping folds, and the fullness is gathered into 
a white satin cuff at the wrist, which is sou- 
taché with blue braid. The collar band re- 
peats this effect, and ruffles of white satin sug- 
gest a small Medici collar above it. It is 
lined throughout with a silky, fleecy cloth. 

One might look at the world very kindly, 
seated before a wood fire in this very chic 
négligée, with a slender Chippendale table 
drawn up, holding dainty china—a café service 
of Sévres. After the minutie of the toilet is 
over, letters read and answered, we are then 
ready to put on something piquante, in the 
way of a matinée, in which we may go about 
our house, look after our children and ser- 
vants, receive tradespeople, and all that. One 
needs grades of matinées, some quite simple, 
others more elegant, in which we may see our 
intimes and take our déjeuner—dinatoire or 
luncheon. 

For this last occasion there are two well 
worth mentioning. The first is of pearl satin, 
a high-bodice gown, en princesse, untrimmed 
skirt touching the ground only. In front a 
wide plastron of striped appliqué lace. Two 
satin bretelles drape the sides from the shoulders 
to hips, where they are caught and held by a 
rosette of currant-red velvet. ‘The elbow 
sleeves have a flounce of lace over the arm. 
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Red velvet collar band with lace ruff falling 
over, with one’s fingers and arms dressed up 
in beautiful rings and bracelets, and wearing 
brooch and chain, which have become an indis- 
pensable part of our daily adornment, the effect 
though simple, as it should be, is yet captivat- 
ing. The second matinée is very coquet and 
odd. Ivory-white crépon with fine longitud- 
inal créponage is the material of which 
the whole gown is built. The © skirt 
touches the ground, is full, very slightly 
gored, and untrimmed. It suggests those 
lovely Tanagra figurines. Round high bod- 
ice, girdled in velvet, a smart Nile green vel- 
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MODERN GALLANTRY 


vet bow of loops only, placed on the left 
side in front. The sleeves have the upper 
puff in crépon, the lower sleeve in velvet, very 
long and tight fitting. The bodice is trimmed 
with a combination of Figaro jacket and stole, 
extremely simple but trés chic. The jacket is 
of Nile green velvet, of course, and is cut up 
in the back. In front it lies flat across the 
upper bodice, is seamless, and fastens on the 
shoulder. It is curved into a Figaro over each 
bust, leaving a long stole to descend to the 
hem of the gown. This jacket is untrimmed, 
but has an exquisite peach-blossom satin lin- 
ing, the stole showing glimpses now and then 
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as it hangs over the skirt. The tea gown is 
the next evolution of the matinée, and requires 
the richest of velvets, brocades, satins and 
silks, with laces and every*cqneeivable chiffon 
and gauze that will beautify it. 

The long Henri de Navarre white plume, 
that I assured Vogue's readers would appear 
before the season was over, is now worn at 
dress functions in London on large hats, not 
singly either, but by threes and fours. One 
sees gardenias on many hats and bonnets, and 
velvet flowers grow more and more beautiful. 
Fur waistcoats look smart since they have 
bezun to fasten them with diamond buttons. 
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THE RED REPUBLIC. A ROMANCE OF THE COM- 
BY ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


MUNE, 


R. Chambers is one of the 
youngest of the newer school 
of novelists, this being only 
his third book, we believe, 
and his first sustained effort 
in the direction of regular, 
dramatic, historical fiction. 

Nevertheless, the evidences of a prentice hand 





When he is at his last extremity an old ac- 
quaintance having the necessary authority, or 
a stranger who most fortunately interposes, 
always comes to the rescue; if nothing else 
serves the cartridges in the revolver levelled 
at his breast fail to explode. This, of course, 
is legitimate enough in the romantic drama, 
but if Mr. Chambers had not crowded his 
stage quite so much and brought in his Deus 
ex machina so often his story would have 
gained greatly in probability. 

There are but few of the most important 
episodes of the Commune in which Mr. 
Philip Landes does not contrive to take part, 





STREET SCENE IN CAIRO 


are not so numerous or striking but that the 
essential requirements of a stirring and ad- 
venturous novel are complied with—the story 
goes, and with such spirit and variety of ac- 
tion, such desperate and hairbreadth escapes, 
duly interspersed with the necessary peaceful 
and pleasant little idyls of love-making, paint- 
ing, gardening and fishing, that the reader is 
kept in a constant sea-saw of emotion, and 
reads on breathiessly and with unflagging in- 
terest. 

Two of the minor personages, the pet puppy 
and cat of the heroine, are made of a surpris- 
ing degree of importance, not only in enliven- 
ing and adorning the peaceful intervals, but 
also in contributing to some of the most im- 
portant and dramatic of the episodes. 

The scene is laid in Paris, in the heart of 
the Commune, and the personages range in 
historical importance from M. Thiers him- 
self down to the vivandiére of the Sixty-sixth 
battalion. The hero, of course, is an exceed- 
ingly capable young American art student, 
and the heroine, naturally, is a charming 
young French demoiselle, of an old and dis- 
tinguished family, whom he rescues from the 
very headquarters of one of the officers of the 
Commune, and finally restores to her family, 
diamonds and all, after a series of wildly ad- 
venturous and perilous deeds. Almost too 


perilous and desperate are some of these deeds, 
the author, having set his hero impossible 
feats to perform, is obliged to call into his 
aid not only a truly marvelous dexterity and 
ingenuity, but also a number of coincidences 
and extraordinarily lucky happenings, such as 
pertain exclusively to the domain of fiction, 





from the initial attempt to recapture the can- 
non on Montmartre to the final scene in 
the ‘prison of the condemned’’ the day 
after the murder of the Archbishop. He was 
impressed into the ranks of the insurgents, 
took part in the sortie against Versailles, and 
was the only survivor of the battalion that was 
at first scattered by the unexpected fire from 
Mount Valérien, and finally exterminated by 
the Zouaves of Charette. He had personal 
interview with M. Thiers, MacMahon, the 
Archbishop and many of the officers of the 
Commune, who honored him with their per- 
sonal enmity and put a price upon his head. 
Under these trying circumstances he nearly 
always rises to the occasion, sometimes not 
without the natural shrinking of the flesh at 
imminent and bloody death, and when neces- 
sity drives -him he does not hesitate to kill 
his man, promptly and effectively, on 
at least three occasions. This requires a 
certain courage on the part of the author, 
which is somewhat rare in modern English 
fiction. 

The descriptions are always spirited and 
probable-seeming, never overdone, nor yet 
timid, and the brief episodes of battle are par- 
ticularly successful. The peaceful interludes 
in the garden of the studio in the Rue Notre 
Dame, and in the country outside the walls, 
are also very well presented, and there is even 
no unpleasant mawkishness of sentimentality 
in the love-making. The author’s training 
as an artist shows itself in the little descrip- 
tion of Philip's painting—a technical detail 
in which the purely literary scribes always 
fail. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ) 


BROKEN NOTES PROM A GRAY NUNNERY,. BY 
JULIA SHERMAN HALLOCK 


The nunnery in this case is a lonely little 
country house inhabited only by two ladies, 
no longer young, and with no other society 
than that of an appreciative cat indoors and 
great Nature outside. Yet the uneventful 
happenings of this unimportant world furnish 
the writer with material for a whole year’s 
notes, so sympathetically and unpretentiously 
set down that the reader feels the breath and 
scent of the country come back to him as he 
reads that subtle mysterious influence that is 
perhaps nearer to pain than any other human 
pleasure to the really sensitive lover of nature. 
The writer herself does not escape this sug- 
gested melancholy at times, though apparently 
neither haunting ambition nor carking care 
follow at her side; her unfeigned interest 
and pleasure in the smallest as well as the 
largest of the outdoor manifestations never 
become mannered or pedantic, and much 
of her knowledge she gathers from ‘* Gib- 
son,’ that invaluable author for country 
dwellers. 

She does not even know the name of her 
favorite song-bird. She cannot tell a hermit 
thrush from a wood thrush, but she is per- 
sonally acquainted with most of the birds, 
insects and plants, and has a quick ear for in- 
terpreting bird songs. One ‘* proudly crested 
gallant’’ calls, almost softly: ‘*Hello!”’ 
Another, in the cedar lot, says, ‘‘ very dis- 
tinctly, and in the pertest fashion: ‘ Wait 
till you get it!’’’ The oriole chants: 
‘¢ Wait a little, jewel, jewel ; I'll be there ! 
I'll be there!’ ‘*One bird says: ‘ See the 
pretty creature!’ another, ‘ Sweet as peaches, 
sweet as peaches,’ over and over with bewild- 
ering rapidity. I like them all better than that 
tiresome oven-bird with his persistent exhorta- 
tion, like a Primitive Methodist, to go ‘To 





other bird has such power to produce melan- 
choly.”’ 

The following queer little story of murder 
and haunting ghosts in bird life is the most 
tragic incident in the whole of her quiet year, 
and will serve as a specimen page from this 
nunnery record: ‘* The wrens have once 
more left the porch. Year after year they 
used to build there, but one unlucky spring 
a pair of pheebes got in before them, all set- 
tled, with a nest full of eggs. The wrens 
began a pitched battle, and one day, when 
the male bird was out of sight, Mrs. Phebe 
was killed. When he returned he appeared 
overcome with grief at her loss and distracted 
with anxiety concerning the eggs. He hovered 
over the nest, crying and calling helplessly, 
and finally carried them all away, each one 
separately, by piercing it with his bill. The 
poor little wife was picked up from the grass 
where she had fallen, and buried out of his 
sight. But he came back persistently, and lin- 
gered in the lilac close by, and mourned dis- 
consolately. 

The wrens were left conquerors of the field; 
but for some reason they were not comforta- 
ble, and finally left for good. And although 
regularly every season since a pair have come 
and commenced to build they have invaria- 
bly left in a few days. 

‘Last week I was quite sure that at last 
we were to have tenants; the little builder 
seemed so ambitious, and her consort so over- 
running with hopeful song, as if tragedies 
were unheard of in the sweet, spring world. 
But they are gone for sure, after all. Can it 
be a case of ghost, or traditional conscience ? 
The porch is evidently haunted.”’ 

The little drawings of blossoms and grasses 
scattered through these pages are very carefully 
done, and as appreciative and unpretentious 
as the text. A word of praise is also due to 
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” 


church ! to church ! tochurch ! to church !’ 
We cannot quite understand, however, how 
she can interpret the cry of the whip- 
poor-will as a ‘* piercing, passionate strain,’’ 
the ‘‘essence of anguish;”*’ **I think no 


the very pretty and simple cover of the book 
in gray and silver. (Lee & Shepard. ) 
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A “green old age’’ is the hope of the 


bunco man. 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


SMART BODICES—INTERCHANGEABLE SKIRTS 
—TEA GOWNS OF LIBERTY VELVET 

, Very sensible custom prevails in some 

A families of making an allowance to 

each daughter when she reaches her 

seventeenth or eighteenth year. Upon this 








own lips the frank and modest avowal that 
every one of those dainty gowns had been 
purchased and planned by this clever am- 
bitious girl, whose skilled fingers had turned 
out all the fine fancy work, with ribbons and 
laces, and left that indescribable cachet which 
set her quite apart. This was not all Miss 
A *s success, however. There was a very 
expert little dressmaker in the case with 
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monthly or quarterly sum she is expected to 
furnish herself with not only gowns and 
hats, but all the minor requirements of her 
toilette; in fact, it is intended to cover 
everything except dancing frocks, day and 
evening wraps, furs, jewelry, and such luxu- 
rious belongings as her parents may think fit 
for her to have. This is a preparatory tutor- 
age, an induction into the ways and means 
of using money to advantage, as well as 
an initiation into self-dependence and self- 
knowledge. Her own personality becomes 
more vivid, and she begins to study herself 
critically, intelligently, and to mark the line 
between her good and bad points, to nurse the 
former and hide the latter in a way she had 
never dreamed of heretofore. 

Looking at this last advantage from a dress 
point of view, it has its importance if honestly 
cultivated, and has always been the strong fea- 
ture among women whe have deservedly 
gained a reputation for being always bien 
mise, dressing with taste and fitness on all 
occasions. 

A striking example of a wise and clever 
daughter, who, I am happy to say, are in 
the majority in our American households, 
greatly interested me one summer not many 
years since, while stopping at White Sulphur 
Springs. Miss A was one of four belles 
that reigned at that famous watering place 
that summer, and was distinguished not only 
for her beauty, but for the charm of her high- 
bred manner, as well as her exquisite taste in 
dress. Everything she wore had an air of re- 
fined individuality, a certain fitness that be- 
spoke care and thought born of an instinc- 
tive bon gout, and over all the surprise of 
the very latest hint of Paris creations. Im- 
agine my astonishment to hear from her 





whom she experimented, and fortunately they 
did so well together that the result was emi- 
nently unique. ‘* My allowance, you know,”’ 
she said with dignity and pride, ‘* would 
barely pay for two summer gowns from Dona- 
van or Connelly, but managing in my own 
way I am able to fetch down here a dozen 
new ones for the season, which with my 
made-overs count up another dozen, so I pull 
through, and get a great deal of pleasure for 
very little money.’” 

Among Vogue’s readers there are so many 
equally gifted and clever that I may give a 
hint of the use a black silk bodice out of 
fashion, perhaps quite démodé, but otherwise 
fresh and in good order, may be put to most 
creditably, as I have seen with an eye ne- 
gotiating for itself and trusting no agent, as 
Shakespeare advises his lovers to do. This 
bodice was cut the prevailing off-the-shoulder 
décolleté, then draped prettily with black 
lisse, embroidered in graceful sprigs, done 
with cerise, rose-pink and green silks, inter- 
spersed with diminutive scrolls in palest fawn. 
Moderately full, grape-green velvet elbow 
sleeves, finished at the shoulders by a strap of 
velvet folds. On the right side a finish of 
pointed velvet tabs in a cluster, with chou 
effect, and on the left a large pink satin 
chrysanthemum. When this corsage was 
worn with a dove-gray faille Frangaise 
it was girdled with green _ velvet. 
and pointed tab ends at the back, This 
answered charmingly for a small dinner with 
intimates. In that case the fashionable dog- 
collar which everybody is wearing was of 
black velvet with diamond slides. But when 
the bodice was to be worn to a more formal 
and dressy dinner affair the skirt was changed 
for one of pale blue satin, the décolletage 
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trimmed with pale blue ostrich trimming, a 
panache of tips to match on each shoulder. 
A wide chain of pearls was then the neck or- 
nament, divided by barettes or bars of dia- 
monds. White gloves and a Directoire fan 
completed the toilette, unless one should pre- 
fer one of the Louis xvi. fans, with idyllic 
men and women posed by Florian, or Wat- 
teau lovers seated under the shade of rose 
trees. So that it be diminutive it matters 
not. 

A very smart high bodice that may be 
worn with several skirts, but which will 
look particularly well with black velvet or 
black satin, is built of white cloth, the entire 
tight-fitting surface braided with a soutache 
of white, with brilliant green edge. Black 
satin sleeves en gigot, the lower sleeve fitting 
the arm closely above the elbow, and quite 
closely dotted with a large jet bead. A 
broad black satin sash ribbon is fitted to the 
shoulders, in front only, and then cut 
through the centre within an inch of the 
shoulder. Two of these ends are clipped 
short, the other two fall above the waist line. 
They are lined with white satin, and drawn in 
at the ends. The two upper ones are fas- 
tened across the bust with a large handsome 
miniature button, encircled by brilliants, and 
the lower ones are fastened in the same way, 
quite close together below. Two ends of 
black satin ribbon fall down in front of 
skirt en tablier, and within a couple of 
inches of the bottom. 

To appreciate the beauty of a tea gown 
made of Liberty velvet, called also printed 
velvet, one should see one made of white 
velvet, with scattered flowers in Persian col- 
ors. An extremely artistic effect was gained 
by having the Watteau short in the back, 
with high collar, and underneath a long 
flowing skirt of pale amber satin. The fronts 








waist, and ruffles of lace filling in the square 
tabs round the edge of the collar. 


DRESS PRACTICALITIES FOR 
MEN 

Mbroidered or openwork socks, worn 

E with pumps, are correct for balls, 


dinners and other evening occa- 
sions. 





Colored shirts are’ always good form for 
business wear. The cuffs should be of the 
same material as the rest of the shirt. 





The Eton or Oxford collar, high and 
turned over, is becoming too common to be 
good form much longer. The conservative 
choker, overiapping in front, continues to be 
smart. 





The row of buttons on the coat sleeve 
should have genuine, not sham, buttonholes, 
and there should not be more than three 
buttons. 

There is nothing more convenient for 
evening wear than an opera hat. One even- 
ing at the theatre will ruin a silk hat. 





Opera hats should be made of merino, and 
if the band inside is of kid instead of satin, 
there will be no danger of disarranging the 
hair in taking off the hat. 





The black felt bands on top hats should be 
two and a half inches wide. 

Smart white evening waistcoats are made 
without collar and are cut very low. They 
should be doublebreasted, with buttons six 
inches apart. 





MARKET SCENE, WITH THE MOSQUE SULTAN HASAN IN 
THE BACKGROUND. CAIRO 


and sides were of velvet, with wide folds of 
amber satin running down their lengths at 
equal distances and overlaid by insertion of 
Bruges lace. Uader the outer side of the 
folds a narrow side quilling of cerise satin 
ribbon peered out with a charm of its own. 
There were wide cerise bows to catch up the 
elbow sleeves to girdle from the sides, and tie 
with long ends. Jabot of lace from collar to 


The butterfly evening tie is a thing of the 
past. The correct tie is of fine linen, one 
and one-half inches wide. 





Smytue: ‘* The stage and pulpit ought to 
be allied.”’ 

Tompxins: **Humph! You're fonder ‘of 
theatrical parsons and sermonizing actors 
than I am.”’ 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS SERIES 


THE GOOD CITIZENSHIP LEAGUE OF FLUSHING, 
LONG ISLAND 


His league was incorporated in 1891, 

I and during the past five years has 

proved such an interesting bond, 
uniting the women of Flushingand thevicinity, 
that the membership is nearly two hundred. 
During the winter months the standing com- 
mittees on Art, Current Topics, Education, 
Ethics, Literature, Local Reform and Political 
Economy are each expected to furnish enter- 
tainment for the entire body on two afternoons. 
Last winter the Current Topics committee 
undertook the responsibility of a course of lec- 
tures, which were given in the Opera House, 
thus affording enjoyment and instruction to the 
whole town. The lectures represented a wide 
range of interests and subjects, among the 
speakers being such varied personalities as Dr. 
A. Conan Doyle, Miss Mary Proctor, Mr, 
George Kennan and M. Paul Blouet. 

In a small city just an uncomfortable dis- 
tance from town to journey up for an evening 
at the theatre, nothing could come as a 
pleasanter break than this series of talks by 
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clever men and women, It tells also for one 
of the highest qualities of good citizenship— 
that of economy — that the cost of a season tic- 
ket for the course was only two dollars ($2), 
and yet out of the proceeds not only were the 
lecturers and al! the expenses paid, but quite 
asum was turned into the league treasury. 


It would appear wise if these ladies of 
Flushing might have the opportunity of 
overlooking the city appropriations, with 


such careful economy in their expenses, who 
knows how taxes might be lowered. The 
Local Reform Committee, which stands in the 
place of a Village Improvement Society, keeps 
a watchful eye upon the condition of the 
streets and squares. Its special work has been 
the care of the village trees and seeing that 
the grounds around the public buildings and 
schools are properly laid out and taken charge 
of. They also offered a prize to the school 
children for the best essay written on the sub- 
ject of cruelty to animals. This proved of 
the greatest interest to the young people. 
Many and wonderful were the essays brought 
out. The enthusiasm awakened in the sub- 
ject was plainly seen to have borne good fruit, 
in many instances of reporting cases of cruelty 
and in the kindlier treatment of stray pussies 
and dogs. 

However exaggerated the evils of tobacco 
smoking may be, there is no question as to 
the pernicious effect of cigarette smoking on 
growing boys. This committee in hiring a 
speaker to deliver a lecture at the High School 
on cigaretté smoking certainly was following 
the broad theory that since most offences are 
committed through ignorance the boys should 
realize what they were doing in succumbing to 
the habit. 

The social life of the club is, we are in- 
formed, specially pleasant and wholesome, 
since the union in common topics many sets 
and cliques have been broken down and the 
membership comprises those in many circles, 
working together for their amusement and 
advancement. Mrs. C. A. Goodridge, Pres- 
dent; Miss Macdonald, Vice-President; among 
the members are Miss Rosita Birkbeck, Miss 
Elizabeth Barstow, Mrs. Anna McK. 
Crowell, Mrs. Josephine E, Thayer. 











EVENING AND DAY FROCKS FOR CHILDREN 


(From $5.15 up to $40.) 


Vening dresses for children are both 
E fanciful and elaborate, and the mate- 
rials of which they are made are as 
varied as those used for grown people. Silks, 
satins, gauzes and crépes are made up in 
many ways, and, strange to say, the little 
gowns are youthful and very charming. The 
long waists are usually low blouses, more or 
less trimmed, and the skirts for children be- 
tween five and ten are shorter than those of 
last year. 

A pretty party dress is of pale yellow chiné 
silk, the figure a delicate pink rose, fading 
imperceptibly into the background. It is 
made with low blouse, very full, and the 
sleeves, reaching to the elbow, are full puffs 
of rainbow gauze over yellow silk. The 
gauze is shaded delicately in faint colors, pink 
and yellow predominating, and on each 
shoulder is an elaborate bow of pink satin 
ribbon. The price of this dress for a child 
of ten is $29.50. A pale pink silk, with 
shoulder epaulettes of écru lace and mousse- 
line de soie, and trimmed with écru satin 
bows, was $40. 

A fanciful little gown of rose-colored 
satin has low blouse waist and skirt covered 
with white gauze with pin stripes of white 
satin. There are choux of rose satin ribbon 
around the décolletage, and a twisted belt of 
satin, ending in an immense bow behind. 
The sleeves are large puffs of gauze-covered 
satin reaching to the elbows, 

One of the prettiest of the party gowns is 
in taffeta silk in fanciful pattern of red and 
white. Over the full sleeves and around the 
low-necked bodice is a bertha made of rows 
of narrow white lace insertion and fine 
tucked mull, very much deeper over the 
shoulders. All around the décolletage are 
little full rosettes of narrow red ribbon, 
touching each other and forming a contin- 
uous trimming. This model is very chic. 
The price is $27.50, A white crépe de chine 
frock, the front of the blouse trimmed with 
many rows of narrow butter-colored edging 
forming a vest, and with belt and shoulder 
bows of deep cream satin ribbon, is very at- 
tractive and is marked at $18, in size for five 
or six years, When for ten years the price 
is $24. sith 

White silk with little white satin brccaded 
figures or flowers seems to be a favorite mate- 
rial for children’s evening gowns. This, 
trimmed with berthas of lace-edged chiffon, 
looped on the shoulders with great bows of 
white satin ribbon, and belt of the same end- 
ing in bow at the back, makes a handsome 





and dainty little frock. The materials chosen, 
although absolutely the same as those used for 
more mature persons, are put together with so 
much simplicity and taste that no thought of 
inappropriateness is suggested. 

Costumes for everyday wear are of two 
sorts, those made low in the neck, to be worn 
with muslin guimpes, and others which are 
cut high and are used for school and morning 
frocks. Of the former a charming model is 
of Havana brown crépon. The skirt is plain 
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and full, hanging in godets in the back. 
The low, baby waist is bordered all around by 
a bertha of the same, made with three tucks, 
and a narrow row of Irish lace edging laid on 
each tuck. At intervals the bdertha is 
strapped across with a band of narrow brown 
velvet ribbon, studded with little gilt buttons. 
The sleeves, which are puffs reaching to the 





elbow, have three tucks in the top, a little 
wider than those on the bertha, and there is 
a narrow strap belt of brown velvet ribbon, 
with small gilt buckle in front. The price 
of this gown, $17.25 ; size, ten years. 

Dark blue serges are made up with berthas 
of plaid ribbon in gay colors, with belts and 
bows of the same, and cost from $12 to $15, 
according to size, 

A frock of brilliant plaid showing much 
scarlet, blue and yellow, with narrow black 
lines, is prettily trimmed with dark blue satin 
ribbon, box plaited in two rows forming 
bertha around the low corsage, with belt end- 
ing in large bow behind. The price of this 
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dress for six year size is $12; for ten year 
size, $15. 

In high-necked frocks some charming 
models were seen, One of mixed cheviot in 
tones of écru and red has waist of changeable 
silk made with blouse front and tucked yoke, 
From the yoke are straps of the cheviot show- 
ing the silk waist beneath. The sleeves are 
leg-o’-mutton shape and are edged with braid, 
The prices are from $6.35 for six years to $9 
for fourteen years. A second of diagonal 
serge, either blue or brown, is made with 
yoke and revers extending across the shoulders 
from waist line on each side. The yoke, 
revers, collar, cuffs and belt are trimmed with 
alternate rows of black soutache and yellow 
silk braid. The sleeves are large and full, 
narrowing to the wrist, and the price is from 
$5.15 to $7.25. A third is of navy blue 
cloth-finished flannel. The yoke, belt and 
cuffs are of red cloth covered with rows of 
narrow black braid, and there are capes over 
the shoulders of the blue flannel edged with 
bands of red cloth trimmed with black braid. 
A row of small buttons defines the shoulder 
capes where they are joined to the waist. 
From $5.35 to $8.35 is asked for this model 
in sizes as above, 





CHILDREN’S FURS 


(From $1.15 to $33.75.) 


White Thibet capes, measuring from six to 
twelve inches in depth, the bust measure from 
twenty-four to twenty-nine inches, range in 
price from $7 to $15 according tosize. In 
Krimmer or gray lamb they are from $7.50 
to $15.50. Collarettes for girls of fourteen 
come in Persian lamb for $23, electric seal 
with chinchilla trimmings for $22.50, and 
electric seal for $12. 

White Thibet muffs for children from four 
to eight years are $1.50; from nine to 
twelve years $2. Beaver muffs are from 
$5.75 to $7.75, Persian lamb from $6 to $8, 
natural chinchilla from $5.25 to $7.75, 
electric seal from $2 to $2.75, and ermine 
from $7.25 to $8.75. 

Pretty made-up muffs, trimmed with heads 
and quillings of ribbon, are shown at the fol- 





lowing prices: from $6 to $6.75 for mink, 
from $3.75 to $4.50 for Persian lamb, from 
$7.50 to $9 for royal ermine, and from $3.75 
to $4.50 for white Thibet. The little fur 
coats are very attractive, made as they are to 
reach from chin to ankle, and furnished with 
collars to turn up or down at will, and with 
long mutton-leg sleeves. They come in sizes 
for three, four and five years. Those of 
white lamb cost $25, and when of white 
Thibet cost from $33.75 to $37.50 accord- 
ing to quality. 

Baby carriage robes of Thibet, felt lined, 
are $5.88; when lined with satin, quilted, 
are $9.50; and when trimmed with Angora 
fringe are $12. White lamb duplex robes 
with opening at side are $10, and white 
Angora robes with satin lining are $11. 

Guimpe waists, which are so indispensable 
with low-cut bodices, are very pretty this 
winter, and moderate in price. They are 
made in different styles, and all are pretty. 
There are circular yokes, V-shaped fronts, and 
backs of alternate tucks and insertions, puffed 
yokes andshirred yokes. They all have long, 
full sleeves, with pretty cuffs and trimmings 
to match around the throat. Lawn, India 
linen, cambric and white China silk are the 
materials from which they are made, and 
they range in price from 65 cents up to 
$5.69. Simple little guimpe waists, made of 
fine lawn, neck and sleeves trimmed with 
embroidery, beading and ribbons, are $1.15 
for 2 to 6 years, and $1.35 for 10 to 12 years. 





Sticks and umbrellas belong to the mascu- 
line contingent, and there is not much to be 
noted in the way of novelty. Sterling silver 
handled sticks cost from $3 to $7. An ivory- 
handled, silver-mounted stick costs $9. One 
with fine buckhorn, silver-mounted handle 
is marked at $7. Umbrellas come with 
handles to match the above, and cost from $3 
to $5 more. The latest style of stick is in 
corrugated wood, showing no silver, except the 
ferrule, which is heavy and slightly decorated. 





Those women who are winging their way 
to sunny Italy need smart evening gowns, but 
made with high bodices. A good example is 
a handsome white satin skirt, with a pink 
bodice, covered with pink mousseline de soie, 
embroidered with minute rosebuds, and 
trimmed with perpendicular bands of Valen- 
ciennes lace, narrow and full, in triple rows. 
The sleeves of rich, corded, pink silk descend 
to the elbow. 
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Straight 


From the Shoulder. 


You've been sick. 
You are run down. 
Must build or 


go to pieces. 

You must brace up. 
There is one thing 
that will put you 


square on your 
feet 
That’s 


Pabst........ 


Malt Extract 
The “Best” Tonic 


Now # Pabst Malt Extract # is an 
essence of all the concentrated nour- 
ishment and strength in barley malt 
and of quieting nerve-soothing hops 
in combination. * The food part of 
it gives you strength, # braces you, 
gives you vim, ity, lite, while if 
you are nervous, the quiet you 
down, give you a calm mind, and if 
taken just before you go to bed, will 
ac rey 
¢ don’t like to tempt you, but you 
can read on a little further # if you 
wantto. # It is as palatable as it can 
be, not sweet and sticky. # There is 
no one recovering from disease 
who will not find it a id appe- 
tizer, # giving nourishment; and no 
one is so delicate that it will be dis- 
agrecable..# If your wife doesn’t feel 
fom sight, ge 00 the Crug tiame aad 
me for a quarter, and if she 
it, buy a whole dozen, because 
it’s cheaper that way —$2.50—and 
ead tlie ang» Rong 
ve to any sprin 

you've a baby at Geaneies mamma 
takes it a while, baby will have plenty 
tocat. FFSFHASASFAA SP 
We've had our turn, now it’s your 
tun FF KKSKsSSASHASAS 
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MILWAUKEE BEER IS FAMOUS 
DABST HAS MADE IT SO. 


SUPREME AWARD 
WORLD'S FAIR 
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THE ART OF BREWING WAS 
DEVELODED BY THE GERMANS 


MY, 















RANDOM NOTES 


THE POPULARITY OF FANCY HAND-BAGS— 
SOME LEAP YEAR PRIVILEGES—WHITE 
MULL BED SPREAD FOR YOUNG 
GIRL’S ROOM 


S the modern skirt has no convenient 
A place for a pocket it is not at all 
unusual now to see pretty bags 

carried by fashionable women, which vary in 
material and decoration, and are large enough 
to contain a handkerchief, purse, bonbonniére 
and vinaigrette. They are often made of 
velvet, embroidered in gold and trimmed 
with gold tassels. A bag, of pink velvet, 
with the owner’s monogram embroidered in 
silver, a silver tassel at the bottom where the 
bag is drawn together, and with double strings 
of pink and silver, was one of the most wel- 
come gifts received by a society woman at 





SOME EVENING BODICES 


Christmas, and a collection of bags for different 
gowns is a fancy of the moment. The bro- 
cades and figured velvets of the day make 
very dainty bags, which require no trimming 
and are easily made. The prettiest are drawn 
together at the bottom and finished with a 
tassel or other hanging ornament. An opera 
bag of pale pink satin lined with white is 
studded with Rhine stone stars, the satin frill 
at the top is edged with a row of tiny Rhine 
stones, and where the bag is drawn together 
at the bottom there is a heavy tassel of pink 
silk and steel. 

The unwritten law that a woman, young 
or old, may not in a ball-room stir from her 
seat to get supper, to avoid a draught or to 
change her place without the supporting arm 
of one of the lords of creation, and that she 
must sit in her place waiting and gazing with 
sad eyes at the dance she may not join with- 


out invitation from him, is supposed to be set 
aside in leap year, and one may hope to see 
her now fraternize with another woman, cross 
the ball-room with her, go in to supper, and, 
best of all, dance with her without proclaim- 
ing themselves ‘‘ wall flowers.”’ The privi- 
lege of asking men to dance will be used with 
discretion, no doubt, and with the same econ- 
omy usually shown by the manly supporters of 
the saltatory art. 

Quite a perfect bed spread, destined for a 
young girl’s room, is made of white mull 
(not silk mull) embroidered in little scattered 
groups of tiny pink flowers. The embroidery 
is done with fine crewels, which wash well, 
and the work is delicate, so as not to be too 
heavy for the foundation. A ruffle of the 
mull, four inches deep, edges the spread all 
around, and there are pillow slips to match. 
These and the spread are put on over pale pink 
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silesia, and the whole outfit, pretty as it is, 1s 
cheap, and easily made. 


WHEN SHE IS LESS SALABLE 


American Herress: ** Papa has always 
said he would never settle more than a hun- 
dred thousand on me. You “demand twice 
that amount. Now, if he refuses, what will 
you do?”’ 

Count: **Come back in a few years and 
propose over again.”” 


HE DRAWS THE LINE AT THAT 


Mrs. Gummey: ‘* My husband is a man 
of very wide powers of observation, but there 
is one thing which I despair of ever getting 
him to observe.” 

Mrs. Granpers: ‘* What is that?” 

Mrs, Gummey: ‘ Lent.”’ 
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ES: ...A TRIP TO... 


a Old Point 
Comfort 


Virginia Beach 


IS LIKE A 


Burst of Warm Spring Sunshine on a Winter’s Day. 





The ships of the OLD DOMINION LINE SAIL DAILY, except Sunday, from New York and every day from Nortolk. They offer the most com- 
fortable and delightful opportunity of ‘‘ breaking the winter in two’’ by spending a few days down at famous OLD POINT COMFORT or glorious 
VIRGINIA BEACH, where climatic conditions are perfect. 


Every comfort and luxury found in the highest type of steamships will be found on the ships of the Old Dominion Company, whose line is the longest 
daily water service in the world. . They are staunch, well-constructed ships of modern type and built with special reference to spaciousness, steadiness and 
speed. The cuisine has been famous for years. 





A 700 mile Sea Trip may be made from New York to Norfolk, Old Point Comfort or Virginia Beach and back to New 
York in 48 hours, at a total cost, including meals and staterooms, of $13.00 or $13.50. 


Send for a copy of The Pilot, the monthly publication of the Company. Sent free upon application. 


W. L. Guillaudeu, V. P. and T. M. Old Dominion S. S. Co., Pier 26, N. R., New York. 
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A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD 


HECLUB= asaninan ningnrrna: 


eT CScxtans ‘MONARCH BICYCLES; 
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MANHATTAN, MARTINI 

WHISKEY, HOLLAND QIN, 

TOM GIN, VERMOUTH 
AND YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors, and the mixing equal to 
the best cocktails served over any bar 
in the world. Being compounded in 
accurate proportions, they will always 
be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the saine material and 
proportions, the one which is aged 
must be better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made 
without any sweetening—dry and de- 
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licious, For sale on the Dining and 
Buffet Cars of the principal railroads Light, Speedy, 
z 3 of the U, S, 
Pt aia 
Se LY AVOID IMITATIONS. 
_ For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers, Strong, Handsome, 
J 
6. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, Finest Material, 
39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn. 


20 Piccadilly, W. London, England 


Hair Cloth 


“SURVIVAL of the FITTEST.” 


Substitutes, a Failure— 
HAIR CLOTH 
Sa gy Makes and Retains the Flare. | 
If you are not posted regarding the weights and colors, send for samples of our : MONARC H CYCLE MEa. Co.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


different advertised oP hens which will show you the reason of the ‘‘ Survival of the Fit- é 88 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 8 and 5 Front Street, SAN FRANCISCO $ 








Best Workmanship. 









If you can be satisfied with something 
cheaper, the best lower priced wheel is 


DEFIANCE--$75, $60, $50, $40 


eo Ladies, Youths, 
Misses, Boys Girls, | 
Every machine guaranteed. 
Send for catalogue. 





test.” Address AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Fig. 3012—Débutante’s dinner and ball 
gown of silver tinsel grenadine, strewn with 
sprays of wildroses, Skirt dancing length, 
loose from white taffeta petticoat, and 
trimmed on the bottom with three-pointed 
white plissé flounces, edged with pointed sil- 
verlace. Bodice of white lisse, square décol- 
leté, and plissé lisse bertha, bordered by silver 
lace. Empire belt of rose-pink satin. Puffed 
elbow sleeves. Strass buckles and silver 
wheat on shoulders, 

Fig. 3011 —College reception gown of pale 
turquoise blue face-cloth. Skirt trimmed on 
right side with band of mink. Seamless bod- 
ice, half low, crossing to right, with deep 
Vandyck pointed collar rolling over, embroid- 
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ered with gold and bordered with mink. 
Gigot cloth sleeves, draped high; lower sleeves 
embroidered in gold and edged with fur. 
Honiton lace guimpe over pivoine silk. Lace 
collar tabs edged with mink. Gold tinsel 
girdle. 


Fig. 3004—Tailor-made walking gowa and 
jacket, of violet cloth, with skirt uatrimmed 
and perfectly hung. Jacket with ripple 
basque, lined with pale blue satin broché and 
blue velvet vest. Square rolling collar of gray 
Australian fur, with mufani wristlets of coat- 
sleeve to match. 


Fig. 3006—“‘ First season’’ gown, White 
satin skirt, dancing length, trimmed with 


crim3on roses on the bottom on right side. 
Rouni bébé bodice of white silk tulle, demi- 
décolleté, finished in square, with rose-pink 
velvet bands embroideredin crystal, Branches 
of roses and foliage across the shoulders. 
Short sleeves in three full ruffles of white tulle, 
dou dled and accordion plaited. 

Fig. 3003—Bride’s visiting toilette, Pale 
chocolate velvet gored skirt, without trim- 
ming. Round, seamless bodice, having bolero 
fronts, under which is a white satin vest, em- 
broidered in turquoise beads and fine steel 
sequins, Gold-wrought belt, studded with 
large turquoise. Choker and cravat to match 
vest, Gigot sleeves, 

Fig. 3025 —Theatre matinée toilette, Black 





satin gown, with round bodice ot black vel- 
vet. Scarfs of black and white lace trim the 
fronts of bodice, and jet bead chains fall 
loosely over. Jet girdle. Plain gigot sleeves. 

Fig. 2085—Débutante’s gown of white 
mousseline de soie, embroidered with white 
floss in snowflake design. Full mousseline 
skirt hangs loosely over white poult-de-soie 
underskirt. On the bottom two plain mous- 
seline ruffles, tucked and edged with Maline 
lace. Round, full bodice, the bottom finished 
with Maline flounce and girdled with silver 
ribbon. Square décolletage, trimmed with 
simple mousseline ruffie, matching the skirt. 
Dotted mousseline elbow sleeves, with smart 
bows of silver ribbon on the shoulders. 
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RY PARK HOTEL 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 





THE MOST MAGNIFICENTLY LO- 
CATED HOTEL IN THE SOUTH. 














SURROUNDED BY A LARGE PRIVATE 
PARK IN THE HEART OF ASHEVILLE 





2,800 feet above sea level. 


Overlooks Vanderbilt Chateau and Estate. Largely increased in size. Handsomest sun parlor in 


America, aarp any 4 most magnificent mountain view east of the Rockies. Quarter mile glass 
i 


1 replace and steam heat in every room. 
finest GOLF LINKS in the South. Well equipped li 


enclosed piazza, open 


Hunt 


ivery. 


It is ~~ the most healthful and delightful of winter resorts. 


EBs ‘hours from New York. Throug 


Southern 


Otis ev eo 
Headquarters of the famous Swannanoa 
Club—T wo Club Houses, one on hotel grounds and one on the hunting preserve of the Club. 


The Climate of Asheville is a duplicate of that cf Milan, Italy. 
sudden changes of the North, and Poy: enervating ° an, italy 


wo 


It is free from the severe temperature and 
influences of the extreme South. 


Asheville S ¢ daily f Ci ia P — 
For handsome illustrated circular = Aaa y from Jersey City via Pennsylvania and 


E. P. McKISSICK, Manager Battery Park Hotel, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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Tampa Bay Horet, Tampa Bay, Forma. 
Owned and operated by the PLANT SYSTEM. 


Of Railways, Hotels and Steamship Lines. 


FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE, ST. AUGUSTINE & TAMPA. 


Composed exclusively of Pullman’s finest Vestibuled, Drawing-room, 
Sleeping, Dining, Library and Observation Cars, lighted by 
electricity, heated by steam. 





The route of the cele- 
brated ** New. York 
and Florida Special,”’ 


The only line operating 
Solid Train Service 
between the East and 


FOUR GREAT HOTELS Owned and operated by the Plant Sys- 


tem: The Tampa Bay Hotel, Tampa, Fla.; The Inn, Port Tampa, 
Fla ; The Seminole, Winter Port, Fla.; The Ocala Hotel, Ocala, Fla. ; 
under the management of Mr. D. P. Hathaway. 


JAMAICA, “The Sunland of the World.” 


Special tours by Plant Steamship Line, leaving Port Tampa, 
February 14th and 28th, and March 13th and 27th. 








| 
| 
J 
| 
} 
For rates, schedules, descriptive literature, etc., address | 
| 


J. J. FARNSWORTH, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
261 Broadway, New ee 


B. W. WRENN, Passenger Traffic. Manager. 


H, B. PLANT, President. 
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LIEBIG 


This famous product has stood the test of 30 
years (1865-1895 ) and is still unapproached 
in quality, fine flavor and popularity. 

It is the original, as invented by the great 
chemist, Justus von Liebig. All other kinds 
came later and are, practically, imitations. 


Ask for 
Liebig COMPANY’S Extract of Beef 


with this signature 


Pittiae 


and see that you get it. 





Tubes vt Best of all—easiest of all to re- 
pair—are Hartford Single -Tube Tires. 


Che Standard Cires 


You can have them on any bicycle if you ask, 


The Hartford Rubber Works Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Branches—I00 Chambers Street, New York, 


335 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
18-24 Main Street, San Francisco. 
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FR ULIUS JANOWITZ, 135 Grand St, N.Y. 





FAIR WOMEN 
from 
| VOGUE 


Being a collection of portraits of ladies of New 
| York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Richmond, and 
| other American cities, originally published in 
| Vogue. Sent om receipt of price, $3.00, te 
' Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











R. Daly provided his first-night audi- 
M ance for The Countess Gucki witha 
most agreeable surprise. Theatre- 
goers accustomed to plain-looking and almost 
invariably passé men who enact the rdle of 
lovers on the metropolitan stage, were both 
surprised and delighted to find a really young 
and undeniably handsome man, Mr. Charles 
Richman, cast for the lover. Of fine phy- 
sique, with a capacity for Romeo tenderness 
as well mere drawing-room effrontery, Mr. 
Richman only requires totone down his man- 
ner a shade to become a most welcome and 
charming addition to the Daly company. 

And, by the way, what an infinite relief it 
must be to Miss Rehan after the succession of 
plain-looking stage lovers that have con- 
fronted her, to be able to look at a face and 
figure which compel admiration. 

A brighter little comedy never enlivened 
an evening, and so enthusiastically was it re- 
ceived on the opening night that it is small 
wonder the management have decided to 
fill out the all-too-short season with it, the 
revival of Henry 1v. being carried over to 
next season, Muss Rehan plays the leading 
role most sympathetically, her archness, co- 
quetry, beautiful voice and merry laugh con- 
tributing to the succass of the Countess 
Gucki, as they have to many another rdle 
during the years that this painstaking actress 
has entertained Daly’s audiences. 

Mr. James Lewis is most amusing as a 
time-serving German counsellor, and, as 
usual, Mrs. Gilbert appears as his unreasonable 
and most tyrannous spouse. The sweet-faced 
little maid, Rosa (Miss Sophie Hoffman), 
deserves a word of commendation for her 
pretty rendering of My Lover is a Trooper, 
for which she received a well-merited round 
of applause. Mr. Edwin Stevens as General 
Suvatscheff presented a most finished study of 
a well-bred gentleman whose old-time, some- 
what forma] courtesy, was most gracefully 
portrayed. The restless eagerness of his 
nephew Bruno (Mr. Charles Richman), 
afforded an amusing contrast to the stateli- 
ness of the elder, and some of the most divert- 
ing episodes of the play result from the interest 
these two conceive for the same woman. 

February 11th is the date fixed for the 
production of For the Crown at Palmer’s 
Theatre, It may not be generally known 
that this play of Francois Coppée’s ran for 
one hundred and forty nights in Paris in the 
early part of 1895, and that it was again 
placed on the boards in December and is still 
running. It is a romantic drama, the action 
occurring near a Balkan town, Mr. Edward 
Vroom, who has acted with Edwin Booth, 
Lawrence Barrett and Modjeska, has secured 
the financial aid of a number of gentlemen 
to enable him to worthily produce this play 
of Coppée’s for a four week’s run. Among 
the gentlemen intcrested are Messrs, Henry E, 
Howland, Henry W. Poor, Elihu Root, J. 
A. Mitchell, William Jay, Charles Lanier, 
D. O. Mills, August Belmont, Cornelius N. 
Bliss, R. Somers Hayes, Prescott Hall But- 
ler, Julien T, Davies. 

The interesting announcement is made that 
Mr. John Drew has scored such a success 
with The Squire of Dames that loud are the 
lamentations that it must be withdrawn on 
Saturday evening. The rumor is, however, 
that it will be brought back later in the sea- 
son, 

The Benefit of the Doubt at the Lyceum is 
also to run but this week, although it still 
draws appreciative audiences. It is to be fol- 
lowed by a revival of the Prisoner of Zenda, 
without, however, Mr. Sothern in the cast. 

Mr. Crane has apparently found a bonanza 
in The Governor of Kentucky, which is now 
running in its third week. The critics seem 
to be agreed that part of the popularity of the 
play is due to its being exceptionally clean in 
tone. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Abbey's Theatre—Broadway and 38th St., 8, 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

Academy of Music—1qth St, and Irving Pl., 8, 
The Sporting Duchess, 

American Theatre -42d St. and 8th Ave., 8, 
Burmah. 





Bijou—Broadway, near 30th St., 8.15, Gentleman 
oe. 
Broadway Theatre—gqist St.,8, An Artist’s Model. 
Casino—Broadway and 3gth St., 8.15, The Lady 
Slavey. 
Daly’s Theatre—Broadway and joth St., 8.15, 
The Countess Gucki. 
Empire Theatre—Broadway and 4oth St., 8.15, 
A Woman's Reason, 
Fifth Avenue Theatre— Broadway and 28th St., 
8.15, The Governor of Kentucky. 
Garden T heatre—Madison Ave, and 28th St., 8.15, 
Chimmie Fadden, 
Garrick Theatre—35th St., near 6th Ave., 8.30, 
the Hollands in A Social Highway man. 
Herald Square Theatre—Broadway and 35th St., 
8.15, The Heart of Maryland. 
Hoyt’s Theatre—24th St., near Broadway, 8.30, 
A Black Sheep. 
Lyceum Theatre— 4th Ave. and 23d St., 8.15, The 
Benefit of the Doubt, 
Palmer's Theatre—Broadway and 30th St., 8.15, 
The Squire of Dames. 
Standard Theatre—6th Ave., near 33d St., 8.15, 
The Strange Adventures of Miss Brown. 


OPERA 


Metropolitan Opera House.—Abbey, Schoeffel 
& Grau. 


MUSIC 


KNEISEL QUARTETTE 


He third concert of the Kneisel Quar- 

i tette, of Boston, took place at the 

hall of the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
on the evening of twenty-eighth January. 
The programme consisted of Beethoven’s 
Quartette in C minor, Op. eighteen, Num- 
ber four ; Schumann’s Quartette in A major, 
Op. forty-one, Number three, and Handel’s 
Concerto grosso, No. 7, in B major. 

To speak in detail of the two quartettes is 
almost needless. Suffice it to say that both 
works belong to the best productions of their 
great creators’ best period. Handel’s con- 
certo is less known, and a few remarks on 
the form and general character of ‘‘ concerti 
grossi’’ may, therefore, not be out of place. 

In one thousand six hundred and two Lo- 
dovico Viadana published one hundred ‘ sa- 
cred concerts’’ for voices. This form of 
music soon became known as Concerto di 
Chiesa. Stimulated by the high development 
of vocal music, the composers of the 17th cen- 
tury strove to raise instrumental music to the 
same high level. The different masters, 
among whom Giuseppe Torelli deserves spe- 
cial mention, in order to insure the best pos- 
sible interpretation of their works, directed 
their attention exclusively to solo instru- 
ments. Thus arose the Concerto di camera, 
our modern chamber music. Soon the num- 
ber of instruments was increaséd, and this 
form was employed also for orchestral comipo- 
sitions, which were called Concerti grossi. 
The first works of this kind were by Arch- 
angelo Corelli, and appeared in 1712, Many 
Italian masters followed the example set by 
Corelli. Among them we might mention 
Albinoni, Castrucci, Geminiani, Locatelli, 
Vivaldi. 

This form of music soon became very 
popular in England, for after 1735 we find 
many English composers cultivating the 
concerto grosso. Among the most successful 
are Alcock, Avison, Festing, Humphreys. 
During the eighteenth century, the concerto 
grosso was esteemed the highest form of 
music ; it occupied the same position as to-day 
the symphony. 

Corelli employs not a single soloist, but a 
group of them, which were called the ‘‘ con- 
certino’’ in contradistinction to the main 
body of the orchestra, known as the *¢ con- 
certo grosso.”’ Thus the term ‘‘ concerto 
grosso’’ has a double meaning. It designates 
at the same time the orchestra, as dis- 
tinguished from the group of solo instruments, 
and the form of composition for this combi- 
nation of instruments, The musical themes 
and technical difficulties for both concerto 
and concertino were the same. To these 
alternating groups the Cembalo (the precursor 
of our modern piano) was added, which fur- 
nished the ** basso contruno.’’ The part of 
this instrument was not written out by com- 
posers, but only indicated in thorough-bass 
notation. The number of movements con- 
sisted of three, without any relation as to 
tonality. Such was the form established by 
Corelli and observed by his successors. 

Handel increased the number of movements 
as seemed good to him, employing never less 
than four, often five and six. He also in- 
troduced some of the popular dance forms, as 
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the polonaise, minuet, hornpipe, Allemandi, 
Siciliana, gigue. Handel was fond of slow 
movements, and also brought much thematic 
development. His allegros abound in fugato 
writing. For the concertino he always em- 
ployed two violins (first and second) and 
*cello. Even when later writers, especially 
Frenchmen, substituted wood-wind for the 
strings, the original trio of solo instruments 
was retained. Handel’s concerti grossi thus 
form a combination of sonata and suite, 

Handel wrote twelve concerti grossi. It is 
well known how rapidly this master com- 
posed. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
all these works were composed within two 
months (September and October, 1739). 
Neither need we be surprised that these concerti 
are full of trivial passages, especially for the 
solo instruments. At, the same time these 
works contain some of Handel’s happiest in- 
spirations, The merits of these twelve con- 
certi are not equal, The most beautiful is 
probably thesixth. After this the first, second 
and eighth deserve special mention. 

The concerto Mr. Kneisel had chosen 
was the seventh, in B major, It consists of 
four movements, allegro, air lento, menuetto, 
hornpipe (allegro giusto), The first allegro 
is introduced by a largo—a proceeding very 
common in symphonies and sonatas of large 
dimensions. Handel cannot long abstain 
from his favorite fugal style. Thus he opens 
his first allegro with a fugue on a most pecu- 
liar theme. To trace the development of 
this movement is highly interesting and in- 
structive to the musician, and cannot fail to 
impress him with Handel’s marvelous contra- 
puntal skill. 

The menuetto is not altogether admirable. 
Its rhythm is rather clumsy and it loses 
greatly by comparison with like forms of 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. The last 
movement, a Scotch dance ( hornpipe ) shows, 
again, a wonderful mastery of technical diffi- 
culties. Although fettered by the monoton- 
ous rhythm of the hornpipe, Handel has 
succeeded in writing fifty six measures of in- 
teresting music. This concerto is remarkable 
for the fact that the ‘‘concertino’” is never 
employed independently, but always in con- 
junction with the concerto grosso. 

The performance of this interesting pro- 
gramme was thoroughly worthy of the master- 
pieces performed. All the compositions were 
played inthe style and spirit of their com- 
posers. This is no small compliment, for an 
artist may be an excellent interpreter of Schu- 
mann and yet completely fail to do justice to 
Handel, or vice versa. I suspect that Schu- 
mann and Handel were placed together on the 
programme by Mr. Kneisel on purpose to 
show his excellent quartette to its best advan- 
tage. 

at the opera last week I was struck very 
much by the behaviour of the audience on 
two successive nights. I mean the Carmen 
performance on Wednesday, 29 January, and 
the last representation this season of Tristan and 
Isolde. At both performances the house was 
crowded to overflowing. The first night the 
audience was cold and unappreciative. Even 
Calvé in her greatest rdle could rouse no 
genuine enthusiasm. The second night en- 
thusiasm ran wild. After the final fall of the 


‘curtain the audience was wrought up to such 


a pitch of excitement that they could not be 
induced to go home, Singers and conductor 
came out about ten times and would probably 
have had to continue their procession before 
the footlights until daybreak unless Nordica, 
Brema and the De Reszkes had conceived 
the ingenious idea of shaking hands with 
some of the craziest enthusiasts that beleag- 
uered the stage. 

During the performance itself there was 
not a whisper in the large house, All list- 
ened attentively to Wagner’s passionately in- 
spired strains. Not once during the whole 
evening, while the music was in progress, 
was there a sign of applause. Whence came 
all these intelligent music-lovers? Was it a 
special select audience? Were none of them 
at the fine Carmen performance of the pre- 
vious evening? Were they wrapt up in the 
greatest dramatic composer of all times to 
such an extent that they could not appreciate 
a lesser genius like Bizet? Have Wagner- 
fanatics a right to be considered musical? I 
shall not endeavor to answer these perplexing 
questions, but leave them to my readers, 


THE ART INTEREST 


T is given to but very few men to enjoy 
I generally such well-rounded and com- 
plete lives as of the late President 

of the English Royal Academy, recently ter- 


minated in its sixty-sixth year, and the oft-. 


repeated expresston that art has suffered 3 
heavy loss is in this case literally true. Hu- 
man qualities count for something, even 
among painters and sculptors, and the death 
of a merely good painter—who asa mere man 
represented nothing in particular, of which 
there have been instances in all countries— 
may be considered as less of a calamity than 
that of a good painter who was a fine repre- 
sentative citizen quite outside of his profes- 
sion. The most that can be said of Lord 
Leighton is that there were certain mannerisms 
and too popular qualities in his technique ; 
that, for instance, his color was apt to be too 
pretty, and to be carried all over his object 
without due consideration for local modifica- 
tions and reflections. Equally serious objec- 
tions may be leveled at the professional work 
of almost every man of distinction in every 
trade, and against these technical drawbacks, 
which offend only a certain number of artists 
and connoisseurs, may be set the high pro- 
fessional aims and achievements of the painter, 
his general breadth and distinction of charac- 
ter, and his tolerance and catholicity. If he 
were not quite, as has been said of him, the 
most accomplished *‘ of all English-speaking 
characters of our time,’’ he was at least a sin- 
gularly dignified and admirable representative 
of the liberal arts, which do not always en- 
noble the personal character of even their 
most distinguished practitioners. 

It is said that he left six large pictures un- 
finished on his easels, and that during his last 
hours he constantly expressed his desire that 
he might live at least three weeks longer, to 
complete them for the coming Academy ex- 
hibition. So difficult is it for any human 
life to go out and not leave some unraveled 
threads. 

In strong contrast with this honored end- 
ing are the latter days of an artist who only 
a few years ago lived in this city, and was 
considered to be one of the leaders in the 
new movement in American art-—Mr. Wyatt 
Eaton, whose drawings of portraits in the 
Century magazine will be remembered by 
many who never saw his paintings. Mr. 
Eaton is reported to be seriously ill in Mon- 
treal, as the result of asurgical operation, and 
his family to be in such destitution that the 
contributions of the charitable are requested 
for their relief. 

The total amount realized by the sale of 
the collection of Mr. N. Q. Pope was $551,- 
832, for two hundred and twenty-five lots. 
The highest price, some $4,000, was ob- 
tained for the little Meissonier of the cavalier 
on the stairway ; but in this sale, as in several 
others of recent date, there were evidences 
that the foreign art dealers are buying up the 
canvases of important contemporary schools, 
mostly French, as though with the object of 
maintaining the current rates, 

The award of the Elkins Prize, at the 
Philadelphia Academy of the Fine Arts, has 
been accepted with somewhat less than the 
usual amount of criticism, though some of 
the Philadelphia newspapers are vehement in 
their disapproval. One of them quotes a 
member of the jury as saying: ‘* We did the 
best we could- under the circumstances.”’ 
The first prize, of $3,000, was awarded to Mr. 
Thayer's Caritas, a large figure-piece in the 
style which he has been following since his 
Madonna of some four years ago, and the 
second prize, of $2,000, to Mr. Tarbell’s Girl 
with the White Azaleas. The jury of artists 
and connoisseurs, with Mr. Henry G. Mar- 
quand for chairman, was probably as compe- 
tent a one as could have been selected. 

A new art club has been added to the 
number already existing in this city. This is 
for the purpose of bringing together in social 
intercourse the students of art, music, medi- 
cine and literature, and will be known as the 
Students’ Association, The headquarters are 
established in the New York School of Ap- 
plied Design for Women ; meetings are to be 
held once a week, with lectures, and a lot of 
land in Twilight Park, in the Catskills, has 
been presented, on which asummer clubhouse 
is to be erected. 
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VIOLETTE 
IMPERIALE 


A true and perfect extract 
of the sweetest and rarest 
violets, 2 vt vt vt ut ut ut ut ut 


BOUQUET... 
CARMEN 
w SYLVA 


A sublime combination of 
exquisite perfumes unlike 
anything else ever made. 
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us to place our new and handsomely print-¢| ( 4 ‘ or 
ed brochure in your hands. It is illus- 
trated with Factory views and describes RHINE * VIOLETs 
in a very interesting manner the process | (Name Registerell. ) 

THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 
If you want a real Violet 


of manufacture of our 
Perfume, be sure you get 


“Sterling Silver [nlaid” 
SPOONS anv FORKS. “No, 4711 Rhine Violets” 
It is not a combination of 


Different from and superior to all others. 
other scents, but is abso- 


lutely true to the flower. 

Cut this advertisement 
out and show it to your 
dealer. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Kew York, U.S.Agents. 
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The Pansy 
Corset Com- 
pany, for 
over 29 
years at 
Rae, Be: © 
. Broadway, 
have re- 
moved to 
more com- 
modious 
quarters at 





903 Broadway, Cor. 2oth St. 
New York. 


| THE PANSY CORSETCOMPANY 
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Sterling 
 Ricycles 


‘ 
£ NO REPAIRS 
& —are 
“Built Like a Watch” 
* and run as easy 


S Ride an Olive Green Sterling in "96 
Our New Catalog is a beauty! 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
274-276-278 WABASH AVENUE 


be CHICAGO 


Benoverting, Daly & Gates, 902 R'way, Rew York 
4 Pesihe Const Branch, 314 Post St , San Prancisse 





HAVE YOU SEEN 


the new Pozzon: Purr Box? It is given 





free with each box of Powder. Ask for it. 











Hundreds of ladies write us {that 


they ‘‘can’t find good bindings in our 
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It’s easy enough if you 
insist on 
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BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 
Look for **S. H. & M.”” on the label 
and take no other. 
If your dealer will not supply you 
we will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York 
City. 





Once in awhile there is 


' “ Something New Under the Sun’’ 
and WE HAVE ITI! 
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Rubba Button 


HOSE SUPPORTER. 


THE ROUND RIB LOOP AND CUSHIONED STUD 
catare A VELVET GRIP, 
THAT ON HOSIERY OF FINEST S1LK 
WILL NEITHER CUT NOR BLIP. 
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Guaranteed Durable! uti 
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‘Will Not Wear, Tear, or 
become Unfastened ! 





Ask for Them at the Stores. 


If not found, a sample pair 
of Ladies? Safety Pin-Top 
Hose Wpporvers, made from 
Lisle Wed (white or black) 
will be mailed on receipt of 
25 cents in stamps or silver, 


Descriptive Circular free on 
applicatian, 





Address the Manufacturers, , 
George FrostCompany, “ro 
65 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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‘GREAT WESTERN. 


| INEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
StevuBen Co., 





New Yore. 


Forsale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS | 
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RULES 


(1) Thewnter'stull name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
betore publication, and with postage paid by corre- 
spondent 


Miscellaneous Inquiries. To Miner- 
va, Lynchburg, Va. —Will you kindly answer 
the following questions in the Correspondents’ 
Column in Vogue, which I consider by far 
the most reliable authority on such subjects as 
the following, and in fact all that you choose 
to consider. 

(1) Is the **e’’ in ‘* Calvé’s’’ name pro- 
nounced as the ‘fe’’ in ** cafe,’’ or has it 
the short sound of **e’’? If neither is cor- 
rect, will you kindly inform me as near as 
you can how the name should be pronounced ? 

(2) When a woman and man are walking 
together, in a town or city, for instance, is it 
correct to walk in step or not ? 

(3) Do women of good taste wear chate- 
laines now with, say, three or five pendant 
chains? If so, what are the usual articles 
worn on same? 

(4) Which is considered the most approved 
manner of wearing a woman’s watch—pend- 
ant from a chatelaine pin or with a long 
watch chain on the order of a lorgnette chain ? 

(5) In marking silver to be presented to a 
young woman about to be married, is it cor- 
rect to have same marked with her initials, 
surname, or Christian maiden name ? 

(6) Are handkerchiefs tucked in the belt of 
a woman’s gown, or should the same always 
be carried in the hand? 

(7) Mrs. A. and Mrs. B. are of the same 
social standing or position. Mrs. A. calls on 
Mrs. B., but -for a personal reason Mrs. B. 
does not wish to return the call or continue 
the acquaintance, As Mrs, B. does not wish 
to appear rude in the matter, or violate good 
form in her manner of indicating to Mrs. A. 
that she does not wish her on her (Mrs. B.’s) 
visiting list, will Vogue kindly suggest the 
correct way in which Mrs. B. should act un- 
der the circumstances ? 

(8) Ina recent article of As Seen by Him, 
he speaks of ‘‘ prints ’’ while mentioning en- 
gravings, paintings, etc. Will you kindly 
enlighten me as to what class of pictures the 
word ** prints ’’ covers ? 

(1) The **e”’ is pronounced like ‘*e”’ in 
café. 

(2) It depends upon convenience. There 
is no rule about it whatever. You do what 
is most agreeable, and most of the time it is 
practically impossible for a man and woman 
to walk in step, unless they are walking arm 
in arm, and that custom is rapidly disappear- 
ing, if it has not disappeared already. Of 
course this does not apply to intimate ac- 
quaintances. But those who meet in an even- 
ing for possibly the first and only time, 
should they have occasion to walk a short 
way in the street at night they would not 
walk arm in arm, and there is no hour of the 
day that they so walk. Therefore no attempt 
is made to walk in step at any time. But if 
you prefer that way, do it. 

(3) The fashion of wearing chatelaines 
has entirely disappeared, unless the chatelaine 
is in itself an ornament. By this we mean a 
chatelaine that is an ordinary article of dress, 
worn mainly for utility. If one happens to 
have an antique chatelaine or something that 
is particularly unique or beautiful, or valuable, 
it is worn as a unique ornament, and then 
only with discrimination, the general effect 
of the entire costume being taken into effect. 

(4) The answer to this is much the same 
asto 3. Watches for utilitarian purposes are 
not worn in sight. The fad of wearing little 
watches on the bust has substantially had its 
day. If they are so worn, the watch as a 
watch is subordinate to the article itself as 
jewelry, and if worn at all it is worn asa 

jewel. Likewise, if it is worn pendant from 


a chatelaine, pin, or with a long watch chain, 
it has its place in the costume as jewelry has, 
and not primarily as a watch. 


The present 


fashion of watches that is most in vogue are 
those that are very small, with a face not more 
than half an inch to three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter set into a card case. 

(5) The silver is marked with the initials 
of the maiden name. 

(6) Handkerchiefs are a source of great 
annoyance to women. They are in a meas- 
ure a necessary, and are kept out of sight as 
far as possible. They are never carried in a 
conspicuous place, such as tucking them 
under the belt of a gown; and as most of 
the gowns that are now worn are devoid of 
pockets, women exercise much ingenuity in 
disposing of their handkerchiefs. Being 
very small they are very apt to be crushed 
into a little wad and carried in the palm of 
the hand, or they are put into a pocketbook, 
or into a muff, or up the sleeve, or any place 
that can be found to get rid of them. The 
awkwardness of a handkerchief is well illus- 
trated by observation of the floor of a dining- 
room after a luncheon. Somewhere near 
each woman’s place a handkerchief is apt to 
be found on the floor. 

(7) The first call is invariably returned, 
except in the most extraordinary circum- 
stances, and returned promptly within a 
week. Not returning within a week the 
first call from a person in the same social 
standing as another is considered a de- 
liberate rudeness. After this convention has 
been observed Mrs. B. can do about as she 
pleases. She is under no obligation to con- 
tinue the acquaintance, and she is not at all 
rude if she does nothing further in recogni- 
tion of the call of Mrs. A. If she wishes 
to do something, but as little as possible, she 
can, once a year, send her card to Mrs. A., 
who will probably simply return a card. A 
first call merely opens the way for further in- 
tercourse, should it be desired on both sides, 
and really means nothing except that there is 
a mutual recognition of the standing of both. 

(8) Prints is a generic term that includes 
every form of graphic art produced by print- 
ing. A print is made from a copper plate 
that has been etched or engraved, a steel 
print that has been cut with a burin, a cop- 
per plate made by the mezzotint process, a 
print from stone or zinc by lithography, or a 
print from gelatine by albertype. A print 
may be in one color or many colors. It may 
be from a wood block or from type, and the 
print may be on satin, or silk, or paper. In 
other words, any picture that is printed is 
called a print. Paintings are. not prints. 
Reproductions of paintings by any printing 
process are prints. 


Cards—Dinner Acceptance—Bouil- 
lon. To S. B., Chicago.—(1) I wish to 
receive my calls Thursdays in February. Is 
it enough to have that announced in the so- 
ciety columns of the paper, or shall I send 
cards to my list of friends ? 

(2) Shall I accept an invitation to dinner 
when the hostess has never called upon me? 

(3) Is bouillon served in cups at dinner, 
or only for luncheon in cups, and consommé 
in plates for dinner ? 

(4) When the lady I call upon is not in 
her drawing-room, and cards have to be car- 
ried to her, shall I send up my husband’s 
card at that time or leave an additional card 
for myself and my husband’s cards as I 
leave? 

(1) It is customary to send cards to those 
whom you wish to have callon you. You 
send them early in the season, and the day 
that you are at home is printed in the lower 
left hand corner, the address being in the 
lower right hand corner. It would be a great 
convenience to your friends to send also a 
card to your local paper, if it maintains a 
column of this sort, so that your receiving 
day can be noted with others. 

(2) Very often invitations are given to 
dine although the hostess has never called 
upon the invited guest. Of course this is not 
generally the case, but very possibly can be 
so. The hostess may have been prevented by 
absence from town, or by illness, cr by nu- 
merous engagements from making a formal 
call, preceding the dinner invitation, and it 
would be impossible for her to defer her din- 
ner. She therefore sends the invitation 
without calling. Or, persons may meet one 
another on various occasions and belong to 
the same general society, and it still happen 


that calls have not been exchanged, It is 
quite evident if one receives an invitation to 
dinner that the motive is that of civility and 
polite attention, and unless there is some 
positive reason why one should not accept 
such an invitation it is better to accept. 
You would have to acquaint us with the exact 
circumstances regarding your particular case 
to have us reply in a way that would aid you 
more specifically, What we now write, as 
you see, is general in its terms. 

(3) Bouillon is not served as a rule at 
dinner, and then not in cups. Bouillon at 
dinner comes under the name of clear soup. 
When it is served in cups it is either for 
luncheon or suppers. Consommé, bouillon 
and clear soup are often interchangeable 
terms, though technically they differ. 

(4) You send up your card only, and you 
leave no additional cards as you leave the 
house. 


Whist. To A. M. D. C., Providence, 
R. I.—I have often thought I would like to 
tell you how very much I have enjoyed the 
illustrative hands in whist. I turn to them 
first when my Vogue appears. I also enjoy 
the problems, and while working out the last 
one I did not feel satisfied. Generally when 
you say the cards can all be placed, I succeed 
to my satisfaction. Many can be verified 
from the illustrative hands, and when you say 
the cards can be placed to all ‘*intents and 
purposes,’’ I am satisfied if there is a slight 
uncertainty as to which way a couple of the 
least important cards are placed ; but the new 
problem requires the position of all the cards, 
and I do nct satisfy myself. I place them 
thus : 

A 
Kg. 9. 7. 4. 
Z ; Y 
Ace 6. 5. 3. Kn. Qn. 2. 


8. 10. 


I cannot feel satisfied about the position of 
the ace and ten. 

I know if B has another card besides the 
eight it can only be the ten; but his eight 
may be alone and the ten with Z. What 
can decide this ? 

Again, the ace may be with either Y or 
Z. As Y must hold the two spot, also the 
queen when putting in the knave second 
hand, it would be according to correct play 
with Qn., Knv. and two spot, but would 
it not be correct for Y to put in the knave, 
holding Ace, Qn., Knv. and two spot? 

Cavendish, in his new American edition, 
says when numerically weak put in the 
knave, but with more than three cards, to 
pass a small card (page 106) also on page 110 
with Ace, Qn., Knv., etc., to play lowest 
of Qn., Kn. sequence, so the ace might or 
might not be with Y. 

I have never seen answers to these prob- 
lems except when they have appeared in 
course of the hands. I should really like to 
know if there is a rule, which I do not re- 
member, which would make a positive distri- 
bution of the cards, in thiscase. Perhaps an 
answer to the problem in Vogue, with a few 
words on this point, would be best, as it 
could be read by all interested. 

Your inferences regarding the distribution 
of the spades, in the problem given in Vogue 
23 Jan., are correct. The problem was: 

A’s hand @ Kg. 9. 7. 4. 

A leads ¢ 4. 

Y plays # Knv. 

B plays 4 8. 

Z plays # 3. 

There is no signal. 
spades. 

I should perhaps have said not exactly, 
but practically, 

Z must hold # 6. 2, possibly also # Ace, 
B can only hold # 10, 

Z #6. 5, possibly also # Ace. 10. 

A having thus placed the spades, has all 
the information he wants, and unless strong 
in trumps cannot lead them again, as he may 
force B, and if B has # 10 he is giving the 
adversaries a trick, Again, if, Z should lead 
a small spade through A, A knows he must 
play # Kg., as Z may be under-playing, 
when Y would win the trick, for if Y has 
both # Ace. Qn. A cannot make his # Kg. 
by playing low. This explanation was the 
purpose of the problem, 


A should place all the 





Badminton. Bowling Dress. 1» 
An Old Subscriber, New York.—(1) Will 
Vogue kindly give me some idea of how bad. 
minton is played ? 

(z) What would be a suitable dress at an 
evening bowling club or a badminton club, 
and should a hat be worn at either ? 

(1) Badminton is a game rather on the order 
of tennis, played on grass in summer, and on 
asphalt or wooden floors in winter, It is 
played over a net about seven feet high, with 
shuttlecocks instead of balls, and with 
raquets much smaller than those used for ten- 
nis. The courts are marked out in much 
the same way, the shuttlecock being served 
into the court diagonally opposite and to the 
person standing in that court to take 
the service. The ball must, of course, be 
volleyed, and when once in play is hit by any 
of the players, to and fro, over the net until 
it touches the ground, when it is dead. The 
game may be played by two or four people, 
like tennis; but it may also be played by 
eight, four on each side, which is the regular 
badminton number, and makes the game dis- 
tinctive and individual. For more detailed 
understanding we recommend your reading 
the rules 

Suitable dress for an evening athletic club 
consists of a skirt of silk, crépon, cloth, or 
whatever material is preferred. It should be 
extremely well made, because in motion the 
swing of a skirt is very conspicuous, and to be 
graceful should hang perfectly. There should 
be several silk waists, which are well adapted 
for exercise, being cool and allowing freedom 
of motion, and variety and freshness of cos. 
tume. One should never have an athletic 
dress of only one bodice, for wearing it con. 
tinually offends the ideas of neatness. Shirt 
waists may also be worn, but are not quite as 
pretty for evening. A hat should be worn, 
the most chic for such an occasion being a 
small toque of velvet trimmed with lace and 
wings or fur. 


Cotillon Figures. To B., Louisville, 
Ky.—Will you kindly send me several (five 
or six) new and pretty figures for a german? 
Also, if not too much trouble, explain how 
they should be led ? 

There are comparatively few new figures 
danced in the cotillon this winter. The nov- 
elty seems to be confined to variety in favors. 
It has been customary to have at least three 
favor figures at nearly all the dances. How- 
ever, the figures most danced are the follow- 
ing : 

First—Grand chain figure. This is generally 
used to start the cotillon, as it gives the 
dancers a chance to meet. A certain num- 
ber of couples are called, according to the size 
of the cotillon. They form themselves in a 
ring around the room. At a signal from the 
leader, by clapping his hands, they face each 
other, and dance the right and left grand 
chain, exactly as it is danced in the lancers, 
the men going to the right, the women to 
the left, thus bringing the original partners 
together, who then dance. 

Second ~—Snake figure. A number of 
couples are called. They all join hands, 
forming a ring around the room. The leader 
then taking the hand, usually of a man, 
breaks the ring and winds the different 
couples, who still continue holding hands, 
round and round until they form a knot. 
Then, at a signal, each one dances with his 
partner. 

Third—Driving figure. Five couples are 
called. The leader gives each person reins 
or long ribbons, with bells attached. After 
dancing once around the room with their 
partners each woman takes out three men, 
and each man three women. 

Fourth—Ring figure, About ten couples 
are called. They dance once together, then 
each one takes another partner. They form 
in rings of four through the centre of the 
room, then the two men hold up their hands 
and remain standing where they are, while 
the women pass through, turn with the men 
in the next ring, and so on until they al! 
meet at the head of the room. The men 
then form in line at one end, the women at 
the other, approach, and dance with thei: 
original partners. 

Fifth-—Arch figure. Ten couples may 
again be taken out in this figure. After 
dancing as usual with each other they form 
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in lines of four abreast, through the centre of 
the room ; the men stand together on the in-, 
side, the women next to their partners on the 

At the signal from the 

leader the women advance quickly, one after 

the other, to the head of the line; the men, 

standing still, form an arch by holding up 

their hands, while the women pass through, 

two by two, and then dance with their part- 

ners. 

These are the figures which have been 
danced at all the large balls in New York 
this season. There are more complicated 
figures, but by experience they have been 
given up, as they never succeeded, because too 
confusing. . ‘ 

These are some of the newest and prettiest 
favors, which have been given at the different 
bal.s this winter : aigrettes for the hair, made 
of one small artificial flower, stuck on a gilt 
or silver hairpin, and with an aigrette of gilt 
or silver tinsel in the centre of the flower. 
Mufts made of crépe ‘paper of different colors, 
stuffed with cotton, lined with crépe paper, 
and trimmed with artificial flowers and rib- 
bon. Directoire canes, wound around with 
nbbon, and with bunches of artificial flowers 
and ribbons tied to the handles. Large white 
chip hats, trimmed with artificial flowers, 
and tied with ribbons to correspond, making 
them in the shape of baskets to be hung on 


the arm, Cock-feather fans, of different 
colors, with white painted sticks tied with 
ribbons, Large tissue paper roses, sunflowers 
and chrysanthemums, on wire stems, which 
can be used as lamp shades. Flowers and 
decorations of crépe paper, worn as bouton- 
niéres for the men. Leather diaries, silver 
match-boxes, pencils and other trinkets also 
for men’s favors. 
SKATING 
Most enjoyable morning may be spent 
A this winter at the new skating rink, 
or Ice Palace, as it is called, on the 
corner of 107th Street and Lexington Avenue. 
The ice is kept in excellent condition by 
flooding and freezing it again twice a day. 
The dressing-rooms are well arranged, and 
there are also coat-rooms waere one may leave 
their wraps while skating. A competent 
staff of instructors are always in attendence to 
give lessons to those who desire them. The 
rink is open from ten to twelve a, M., two 
until six, and again in the evening. In the 
afternoon and evening there is music. Here 
in the mornings many members of St. Nicho- 
las Skating Club may be seen on the ice, their 
rink having not yet been finished. Among 
them may be mentioned Miss Ethel Phelps, 
Mrs, J. J. Astor, Miss Gertrude Vanderbilt, 
Mrs. Edward Dyer, and Miss Sands. 


YOKOHAMA 
Se fast steamships of the Pacific, the 


quick transportation on the Ameri- 
can continent, and the number of 
travelers who have made the journey to Japan 
and back, have brought Yokohama almost 
within as easy distance as Liverpool or Havre. 

Unless one’s attention is directly drawn to 
the fact it is not appreciated that a journey 
can be made from New York to Yokohama 
and return at an expenditure of time not ex- 
ceeding three months, and give the tourist 
five weeks in Japan. 

In this issue Vogue publishes three photo- 
graphs which show an aspect of Yokohama 
life different from ordinary views. Most 
pictures present the strictly Japanese phase. 
These three give an excellent idea of the do- 
mestic life of the English and American resi- 
dents. ‘The interior of the bungalow shows 
how the low houses are decorated, and how 
attractive they become. The view of the 
cattle indicates that there is really very little 
difference between the country life of an Eng- 
lish gentleman in any part of the world, and 
the living chess view illustrates a very favo- 
rite amusement of the East. This particular 
photograph was taken at the English Club, 
Yokohama, where the living chess was being 
played upon the tennis courts. 


CAIRO 
Vu is fortunate in publishing in this 


issue, as most appropriate to a mid- 
winter number, four drawings of 


characteristic street life in Cairo, Egypt. 


To those who have never passed a winter 
at Cairo it is difficult to appreciate how many 
Americans are residents there; and as the 
English-speaking colony is year by year grow- 
ing greater, one feels almost as much at home 
as in New York or London. 

The surroundings, however, are, of course, 
unfamiliar. The social life is extremely gay, 
and there is an unusual amount of dressing 
and attention to formalities on all occasicns. 

As a winter resort Cairo has within the 
past few years taken a place of the first im- 
portance. 





Mrs. Von Biumer: ** You seem to be 
confident that your husband will ccme home 
from his club all right.”’ 

Mrs. DiMPLeETON : 
there on his wheel.’ 


‘*] am. He went 


Communications should reach 
Vogue office early Monday for 


publication the same week. 





Academy of Design, 23d St. and 4th Ave. 
29TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


AMERICAN WATER COLOR SOCIETY. 


608 Original Water Color Paintings never before 
shown to the public, 
Open from 9.30 A. M. te 6 P. M. & 7.30 to 10 P. M. 
Admission 25 Cents. 


An Illustrated Catalogue containing artistic reproduc- 
tions to be obtained during the exhibition. 





Not even a Blizzard 


Could now interrupt New York's 
Telephone Service 


Underground Cables, 
Metallic Circuit Lines, 
Long Distance Telephones, ’ 
The Best Swit:hboards, 
give New York a peerless telephone 
service—permanent, efficient, rapid. 


There are 13,500 Telephone Stations in New 
York City. Thirty seconds (often less) suffice to 
put any two of them in communication. 

Every New York Telephone is a Long 
Distance instrument and will talk to the most 
distant points reached by the long distance wires, 


Rates from $75 a year. 


The Metropolitan Telephone & Telegraph Co., 


18 CORTLAXDT 8T. 


Erie Bicycles 


Have Won Popularity. 


Erie Bicycles 
Scfentific Model. y 


Erie Bicycles 
Bicycles 9&2... 


Absolutely Guaranteed. 
QUEEN CITY CYCLE CoO.,Buftalo, N.Y. 
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THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING GUM 





Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION—See that | 
the name Beeman i: _ 


‘Buy China and Glass Right.’’ 


sone 


she, 





We import direct from all the leading factories in the world, avail 
ourselves of every discount, are under moderate rent, and 
can therefore save you 25 per cent. (and often 
more) on every purchase you make from us. 





We should be pleased to show you, or send our No, 6-F Illustrated Catalogue. 


HIGGINS & SEITER, 


Fine China, Rich Cut Glass, 


50 & 52 W. 22d St., 170 Bellevue Ave., 
NEW YORK. NEWPORT, R. I. 


THE LATEST AND FINEST VIOLET | 
4A CHARMING GIFT PERFUME 


The New Crown Violet 











Distilled from the natural flowers of the Riviera. No chemicals 
‘used. The finest Violet made, and the success of the day in London 


and Paris. Price, in a beautiful carton, $1.50 per bottle. 
For Sale by CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., VAN HORN & ELLISON, New York; MELVIN & 
BADGER, or T, METCALF & CO., Boston; GEORGE B. EVANS, Phila.; WILMOT 
J. HALL & CO., Cincinatti; LELAND MILLER, St. Louis; W.C. SCUPHAM, 
Chicago, and all leading dealers in Perfumery. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THE CROWN VIOLET. 
SPECIAL PRODUCTION OF THE : 


Crown Perfumery Co. 
177 NEW BOND ST., LONDON 


MAKERS OF THE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES 
CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOMS AND 
MATSUKITA PERFUIIES anp tue 

CROWN LAVENDER SALTS 
ASKED FOR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
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PARIS 


(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


EXTRAVAGANCE OF THE FEMININE TOILETTE 
—~-RUSSIAN SABLE AND SILVER FOX THE MOST 
CHOICE OF FURS—MADAME PATTI’S FOX 
CLOAK, THE GIFT OF CZAR ALEXANDER 
Il., ONCE VALUED AT $50,000, Is 
PROBABLY WORTH DOUBLE 
THAT SUM Now— 

ERMINE BECOMING COMMON —THE POPULAR- 
ITY OF REAL LACE BEING TAKEN AD- 
VANTAGE OF BY THE DEALERS, WHO 
RAISE PRICES TWENTY AND 
THIRTY PER CENT.—A BRIDE- 
GROOM’S SUPERB GIFT TO 
HIS PRETTY BRIDE 


Hear many complaints about the poverty 

I of the times, the lack of impetus to 

trade and commerce, and the altogether 
unprecedented indigency of buyers, experi- 
enced by our leading shops at Christmas and 
New Year’s. Far from me be it to contest 
the veracity of these facts, which were made 
as public as possible by all our newspapers, 
and lamented aloud within my hearing by 
scores of gloomy-looking and evidently dis- 
appointed shopkeepers ; but still I cannot but 
acknowledge that, as an eyewitness of the 
past holidays in Paris, this 1s not the impres- 
sion which I gathered from the rushing 
crowds of men and women, hurrying to and 
fro from one ‘* magasin’’ to another, bur- 
dened with parcels, and who elbowed each 
other with evident exasperation within the 
sacred premises of jewelers, ‘‘confiseurs’”’ 
and florists, in their wild endeavors to gain 
the superbly appointed and wealth-laden 
counters. 

On the whole, I should have thought that 
Parisian tradesmen had but little to regret, 
and that Pactolus itself had flowed through 
their coffers. Be it, however, as it may, it 
is nevertheless a solemn certainty that luxury 
has never been greater or more complete here 
than during this winter of 1895-96, and that 
the sums spent on the adornment of the fem- 
inine body have never been so extravagantly 
puzzling. Where it all comes from is a 
mystery, for even the South African gains of 
so many cannot explain the altogether daz- 
zling flood of silks, satins, gems, feathers, 
furs and flowers which seem to inundate Paris 
from heart to edge. Furs alone would account 
for many and many thousands of francs added 
to the budget of previous seasons, for they are 
the rage, and nothing but the costliest and 
most exquisite kinds are ‘de mise.’’ The 
old-fashioned sentence, “ Worth a king’s 
ransom,’’ is applicable to a number of the 
mantles I have seen of late, and as it is now 
quite impossible for any fashionable woman 
to content herself with one set of furs, my 
readers will easily comprehend why my pity 
is by no manner of means aroused in favor of 
Parisian shopkeepers. 

It goes without saying that the Russian 
sable ‘‘ hath no fellow,’’ that it is the prince 
of furs, and as such eminently covetable, but 
this does not preclude chinchilla, ermine, and 
silver fox from holding their own very strongly, 
and then one must not forget that on the pin- 
nacle stands unrivaled and undimmed the glori- 
ous, velvety, shimmering skin of the bona fide 
blue fox, a dream of millionnaires, and alone 
attainable by those to whom money is abso- 
lutely no object. Blue fox even then is not 
easily obtained, for it is becoming extremely 
scarce, so much so indeed that the time is 
approaching when some modern Argonauts 
will find it necessary to enter upon another 
expedition, if not to Colchis, at least to the 
wildest wilds of Siberia, in order to discover 
whether some stray colonies of the dusky 
animals who bear so royal a garment are not 
established there, awaiting in their retirement 
the fatal hour when man will come to rob 
them of their life as well 2s of their hide ! 

The blue fox cloak presented years ago by 
the late Czar Alexander 1. to Madame Patti, 
then the Marquise de Caux, was valued in 
those days at the fabulous sum of $50,000, 
and it is very doubtful whether such a gar- 
ment could be found now for double that 
amount. Nevertheless and notwithstanding 
I was privileged enough to see a carriage- 
mantle the. other day, worn by one of our 
young Duchesses, and which made me open 
my eyes very wide. It was not entirely made 


of the precious fur, but it was lined through- 
out therewith, and the deep border, collar and 
broad cuffs, matched the inside. The rest 
was of the richest, softest, and most luminous 
dark blue velvet, with melting hues that re- 
flected the brilliance of the pellage to such an 
extent that the effect produced was prodigious. 
Exemplified in this instance was the saying that 
blue fox is the lightest of furs, for chinchilla 
would have appeared positively heavy if set 
beside this marvel which I have just at- 
tempted to describe. 

Ermine, which in olden ages was the ex- 
clusive appendage of royalty, has now become 
almost common, and, moreover, it is so unbe- 
coming in the daylight, and so trying to in- 
different complexions that I never liked it, 
excepting as a trimming for a court dress, or 
as a lining for an opera wrap of great magnifi- 
cence, A pretty combination, however, is a 
judicious mixture of astrachan, or Persian 
lamb and ermine, the dark fur framing the 
light one, and intensifying the purity thereof ; 
for instance, a jacket of Persian lamb finished 
off in front by a waistcoat of ermine with 
toque and muff arranged in the same way. 

Another source of expense is the return of 
real lace among us; for a few years past imi- 
tations of superfine quality had well-nigh de- 
throned this ethereal product of the needle, 
but now we are not satisfied any longer with 
substitutes for the genuine article, and so the 
manufactories of Brussels, Valenciennes, and 
Alengon, are, so to speak, laughing in their 
respective sleeves, and raising their prices with 
an ingenuity truly praiseworthy. These 
prices have already risen from 20 to 30 per 
cent. and bid fair to continue on their upward 
course until we pronounce a bitter ‘‘ mea 
culpa’’ for our stupidity in causing so great a 
revolution. 

The marriage of the Marquis de Bonneval 
with the charming daughter of the Count and 
Countess d’ Haussonville, will remain as one 
of the most select and brilliant affairs of this 
season in our memories. The ‘soirée de 
contrat,’’ which took place at the residence of 
the bride’s parents in the Rue Saint-Domin- 
ique, saw all that Paris holds of great names 
and great patrimomial fortunes assembled in 
the magnificent salons. It would take three 
columns of closely printed matter to enumerate 
half the list of invitations sent out for the 
occasion, and a score more for a_ succint 
description of the presents received by the 
fiancée. Letit therefore be sufficient tostate 
that one’s eyes positively ached when the re- 
ception came to a close, so scintillating were 
the gems exhibited on white velvet-draped 
tables, and thus constellating the toilettes of 
the fair guests. The Duc de Chartres, the 
Duc de Nemours and the other Princes of the 
House of Orleans, not excepting the amiable 
‘* Ninny,” the chief of the family himself, 
had presented the Marquis and his future wife 
with many a token of their esteem and affec- 
tion, and the ‘*Grande Noblesse’’ having 
followed suite, the display was one of splendor 
beyond the dreams of any Oriental poet. 

Diamonds and rubi:s were in the majority, 
for in spite of all that may be said to the con- 
trary, pearls are losing ground and are entirely 
superseded by emeralds, a stone also well re- 
presented in the ‘* corbeille’’ of Mile. d’ Haus- 
sonville. There was a ‘‘riviére’’ of great 
rubies inbedded in brilliants which aroused the 
undisguised admiration of all connoisseurs, and 
an **aigrette’’ of uncut, dark, lustrous emer- 
alds, arising from a tuft of diamonds which 
beggars description. Entire dinner sets of 
silver-gilt, toilet-table paraphernalia of pure 
gold, colossal vases of malachite, lapis-lazuli, 
and jade; furs, laces, silver services, Sévres 
chinaand curios from every part of the world 
made out a tout ensemble not often equalled, 
and the fact being given that the exposition 
du trousseau et des cadeaux was disposed in a 
gigantic hall filled with flowers, palms, and 
exotics of all description, the readers of Vogue 
may imagine what the general coup-d’ ail 
was. 

Among the gifts of the bridegroom to his 
pretty bride was a collar composed of three 
matchless diamonds weighing about twenty 
carats apiece, shining forth from a network 
of smaller, if not less pure stones, which al- 
most paralyzed with envy the bevy of fair 
aristocrats who hovered around it for the best 
portion of the evening. The design was 
unique, and the value—ah ! well, the value 


xii 


made all our lords and masters wince as they 
tried to drag us away from so tempting a 
spectacle, and so dangerous an example of 
marital gallantry. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 


CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS 


THE RISE OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


Be ige middle of January saw another 
series of anniversary festivities in 
Germany, and coming, as they did, 
immediately after the young Emperor’s latest 

act of self-assertion, .attention was particu- 
larly drawn tothem. The world has looked 
on at the celebrations in honor of Prince Bis- 
marck and at those which commemorated 
the great victories of the Franco-Prussian 

war, but not one of them was really as im- 
portant as these last. The jubilations at 
Kiel, when the new canal was opened, were 

far more splendid, but that celebration dif- 
fered radically from this. ‘Then the German 

people rejoiced over the future, recognizing 
that by opening this new waterway they had 
not only greatly increased their commercial 

facilities, but had more than doubled the effi- * 

ciency of their navy. Now they have been 
glorifying their past. The day of giants has 
gone by. None of the statesmen whose ca- 
reers we now watch seem to reach the stature 

of those men who were known to our fathers. 

History is made so rapidly that we soon cease 
to think of the men of twenty-five years ago, 
only remembering them dimly as belonging 
to the Titanic race that has passed away. 
Prince Bismarck still lives, and from his re- 
tirement he watches the “ new man’’ who 
has risen to power in the empire he was so 
largely instrumental in creating, and perhaps 
regards the difficulties in his way as the 
smallest of obstacles compared to those he 
helped his grandfather to overcome. 

From the year 1806, when the Austrian 
Emperor, Francis, abdicated the crown of the 
old Holy Roman Empire, until the 18 January, 
1871, the dream of a_ reunited Germany 
under Prussian leadership was never absent 
from the mind of the Prussian monarchs ; 
but without Bismarck, without von Moltke 
how could that dream have been made a 
reality? No emperor has ever been crowned 
under more imposing circumstances than 
William 1. He had been King of Prussia 
since 1861, and leader of the forces of the 
North German Confederation against France 
in the war of 1870, and the successful con- 
clusion of that war had been practically 
reached, when, at the great banquet at 
Versailles, 1 January, 1871, the Grand Duke 
of Baden quoted the prophetic words of King 
William’s predecessor and brother, Frederick 
William tv.: ‘* An imperial throne can only 
be won on the battlefield ’’ It was the bril- 
liant conduct of the Franco-Prussian war, the 
prestige won by Prussia and her monarch in 
that campaign which did so much to ensure 
the continuance of the Confederation and 
made possible the solemn proclamation of the 
new-old German Empire on 18 January, 
1871. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


Twenty-five states had joined the federa- 
tion; four kingdoms, six grand-duchies, five 
duchies, seven principalities, and three free 
cities, and these to-day constitute the German 
Empire with the addition of the Reichsland of 
Alsace-Lorraine, which has no representative 
in the Bundesrath, or Federal Council. The 
Bundesrath is the upper house of the German 
Parliament, and corresponds to our Senate, as 
its members represent the individual States of 
Germany, and are appointed by the government 
of the several states. The lower house, the 
Reichstag, represents the German nation and 
its members are elected by universal suffrage 
in proportion to population. Prussia has seven- 
teen members in the Bundesrath out of fifty- 
eight members, and two hundred and thirty- 
six in the Reichstag out of three hundred and 
ninety-seven members. The Constitution of 
the Empire was accepted on 16 April, 1871, 
the first Reichstag having been opened on 
21 March of the same year, which shows 
that the most severe part of the labors attend- 
ing its adoption had been previously done. 
It is not strange that Kaiser Wilhelm 1. 


prefers to keep as the especially glorious anni- 
versary that of the coronation of his grand- 
father, rather than that of the ratification of 
the Constitution, for however much he may 
feel himself Emperor of Germany, he is first 
of all a Prussian anda Hohenzollern. ‘The 
imperial dignity is so recent that it is all the 
more precious, and the very fact that he re. 
members its newness makes him the more 
anxious to assert his divine right to the crown 
of Emperor. 


THE EMPEROR EMPOWERED TO DECLARE DE 
FENSIVE WARS ONLY 


One clause in the German Constitution has 
aroused interest of late. Accordingto Article 
11. the Emperor represents the Empire inter- 
nationally, and can declare war if defensive, 
enter into treaties with other nations, appoint 
and receive ambassadors. All this has a di- 
rect bearing upon the telegram sent by the 
Kaiser a few weeks ago to President Kruger, 
of the South African Republic, and on his 
subsequent interview with the representative 
of the Transvaal in Berlin. The war fever 
in England for the moment assumed alarming 
dimensions, for the message to the Boer Pres- 
ident was interpreted as a recognition of the 
absolute independence of the little Dutch repub- 
lic, although all the world knows that Great 
Britain still claims suzerainty over its foreign 
affairs by virtue of the treaty of 1884. The 
Kaiser’s interview with the Boer representa- 
tive, as reported, added to the feeling that he 
was acting in a manner intentionally offensive 
to England. His right to interview ambassa- 
dors being assured by the Constitution, it was 
comforting to reflect that by his own action 
he could not precipitate an offensive war, and 
it was confidently believed by the cooler heads 
that the German people were too wise to sup- 
port him in such a conflict at present. This 
has proved to be true. 


THE EMPEROR'S TRUE AIM 


Did the Emperor hope to use the culpable 
mistake made by Englishmen when Dr. 
Jameson’s fatal raid entered the Transvaal, as 
a means of promoting German interests in 
that quarter, with the ultimate aim of estab- 
lishing a complete dominion over the Boer 
state? The German peoples desire and need, 
*¢some broad over-sea land,’’ to which their 
young men can emigrate without ceasing to 
be German subjects. At least, so the Ger- 
man Emperor must think, although his sub- 
jects do not seem to hesitate to establish 
themselves under a foreign flag, as we know 
to our good fortune in this country. 

It is possible that the eyes of the German 
Emperor were turned toward South Africa in 
any case, and that he merely improved the 
opportunity given him by Dr. Jameson’s 
rashness. He may have hoped, by his tele- 
gram of sympathy, to gain the confidence of 
the Boer President, and it is confidently as- 
serted that he had opened negotiations with 
Portugal for permission to land troops at 
Delagoa Bay and march them across Portu- 
guese land into the Transvaal. President 
Kruger, however, has shown no intention of 
being caught between the deep sea and his 
Satanic Majesty. While he is restricting 
English influence as much as possible on the 
one hand, he is not unwary enough to lend 
himself to the Kaiser’s schemes by commit- 
ting himself to any course of action which 
shall give Germany a hold over his tiny re- 
public. He intends to keepall the independ- 
ence he can for his people, and sees no ad- 
vantage in throwing off what remains of the 
British yoke, if at-the same time he rivets 
upon himself the heavy chains of German 
*¢protection.”’ His determination and his 
astuteness command our admiration, although 
it is impossible to believe he can long with- 
stand the march of progress. Meanwhile, 
Germans and English are alike ‘* Uitland- 
ers’’ to the Boers, to be despised and ignored 
as much as possible. 








At an early date a Special Bicycle 
Number of Vogue is to be published. 
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sation. S. N. B.—CUTICURA SOAP is not only the most effective skin purifying and beautifying 
of estab. "02? in the world, but the purest and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 
the Boer Sale greater than the combined sales of all other skin and complexion , both foreign and domestic. Sold 
throughout the world. British depot: F. Newsery & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London, E.C. Potrzr Dave 
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insuring the company. 
A thing you can’t get after you have paid fer it 
isn’t cheap at half a cent. 
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THE TRAVELERS Those who have learned to-know the difference between a wheel that actually is high grade, and one that 
is simply claimed to be. Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 
of anew Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen ‘96 Waverley 
during 1896, payable epon presentation to us of satisfactory proof of the facts and the 
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Rates as low as will give permanent security of 
receiving the face value of the policy. 
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Assets, $17,664,000. Surplus, $2,472,000 
Paid $27,000,000. 
Long, Medium and Short waists, sold at ¢1.00, $1.25, $2,151,000 im 1894. 


For 1896.... 
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Fine Boonen oe rE. Dae Birth Marks, Moles, etc., permanently and scientifically 
Send stamps for catalogues. 150 engrav- eradicated by electricity. 


ings. N.P. BOYER & Co., Coatesville, Pa, HELEN PARKINSON, 38 W. 2ist St. 


' VOLUME TIGHTLY BOUND 


Send for handbook, free. 
J.& R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., New York. 
































